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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE LOST VOICE, 


Waererore this solid silence, thig@ee p gloom, 
Where all was song and sunshine—i)w no more 
Bewilder'd echoes throng each hollow room, 
And pallid cheeks, and eyes all streaming o'er, 
Why do they thus deplore 

Some strings of a trux instalment are gone, 

And the dumb nature mourns. In the dark sky 
Is the ho tempest-scathed page antrv* 

Thunder and threate louds, that, hurrying by, 
Proclaim in many a deep and hollow tone, 

They too have learnt to moar 

Sad lesson! where the heart. 












True love and generous fa 





Far-looking hope and inn 








Are the pale students, and in pain acquire 
The mystery of their melancholy art, 
From the dread teacher, death— 

being thus taught, expire ! 
fs there no sun to-day, 
To « these gloomy troops of clouds away 
That with their sable banners march on high, 


I 
Making « solemn shad 
Oh, for the glorious and strong voice winch made 
These echoes—yon blue sky, 

As through its vaulted and tar depths it stray'd 
Whule stars were in the: places, watchers by, 
Pregnant with melody 
Nor yet of melody—swee 


To the rapt sense, on which, even as a spell, 


t sounds—alone ' 





its hone uid f seare accents fe 
When with a tremor wild, and pleasing tear 
It shook the slumbering ear! 

Such, in the forum, to the thronging crowd, 


“d. while the foe 
| { 


bond, 





Even at its summons ¢ 
Thunder'd upon the evty’s gates a 
Was its strong influence, when, nudst cries of * Wo!” 
But with no stun of fear, 


It bade the young men gather and prepare, 





Bravely to do and dare 

While the sad matrons, with a gentle tone, 
Possess‘d by it, alone 

Won fr 
And gir 


And bless’d hom with their charms ; 


heir cnefts, bound up their flowing hat 





ion each taverite chiet his arms, 


rth, without @ single sicu, 


To conquer or to dx 





Tis spirit unto Ww ch this voice was given, 
Had been the work of heaven 
i 
Men felt the presence at its lightest word, 
And, in the hour of peril and of gloom, 
, i 
When each one had his prayer ot death preferrd, 





And thought upon his tomb, 
rh al Vout » a through the so! tude it Cann . 
Like the fine music of some spirit bird, 
Fre sh come trom mechest bowers ot Eder Oomn, 


vse with hope and heart who droop d wit) sham 





pthe unconscious siecper With a ure, 


And waken’d all who heard 


No ithe penlous hour and nic! one, 
Heard we its magic tone 
ness in the city’s walls 





i did the dlammed rows of windows s 





Flow uw Wil ane Wine 

At had froen sac, ess that voice were there 
Phe song eard, the generous wine unquatt’s 
The hahts all dim, the merriment unlangl'd, 
And marth grown sick, or hush'd in sudden te 
Had hung his head im shame 

enthusiast in merriment as strife, 

With sport breathing an unslumberime life 







i 

It soothing even the sad 

i ed bosom taught to fee! y 
The soot! " its Warm appeal, 

(rrew, with the spirit of the season, glad 


heir gnets were all departed mm that ho 


| 
And tears had no existence, who could kee 








With mrser-care his gloom, and mly wee 

Where, hallow’ V the heavens, that Spirit spoKe if power 
He had won lessons where the eagle builds, 

High among the untrodden mountains He had vrown 
Skilled the sount’s flht o'er boundless fields 

And trod ea srlone 

He had no fear of the tempest, but could stray 

Whe helt S took their play , 

Luke ea ‘ 1, he thought to gaze 

Even on the noonday blaze 

And ma in impulse high, 

lrue thought and lofty sense and generous mood, 


A worship of the things that may not die, 
Without idolatry, 

Lesson’d him greatly in the solitude 

Nor, when the eagle scream’d, did the voung dove 
Withhold the ge r music of her brood— 

She taught him how to love 


! 





They neither teach him more- 
The eagle's wing is down, 
The young dove’s note 1s o'er, 


And upward trom the valley comes a moat 


For a high spint gone 
The matrons of the city send a wa: 
m the fittul gale 





The warrior’s «word ts cross’d upon a her 


His spirit slumbers there 


And valor weeps a leader—fnendship reels, 


Wildly beneath the blow her spirit feels 
The patrot’s soul is sorrowful, and love, 
Moaning apart with many an active fear, 
Weeps she not with the dove 


under the favor and high recommendation of his sove reign, Mar- 
ried to the fair Elfrida. The ses iples of the bride, ut is st pposed, 
were stiled by the commands of the king, and the urgent sohiei 
tations of her fathe r. The nuptials were privat solemnized 
at the castle of the bride's parent, and immediatelthereafier the 





parties removed to one of the distant estates of the duke 

It was not until after the cere mony that Athelwold jugtly con 
sidered the consequences that might ensue from this alliAnee. He 
knew Edgar's determined character, and that vothing was more 
calculated to excite the natural urascibility of his d spesition than 
beimg thwarted in h S projects; most particularly, therefore, had 





to 
fa 


tien to de part urging the nece ssity of proce ‘ ding direct t pon his 
mission 
press any of that extreme sorrow at the news, which the 
had flattered himself he should witness, 
might have been to a sensitive mind, it did not deter Athelwold 
from pressing his suit, or from declaring, in the most eloquent 


terms, the sincerity and devotion of his love 


as 


ence could not be borne The maiden returned him for 


ORIGINAL TALES, 


A SAXON TALE, 


Cone led from our last 


t¢ reason to fear the royal indignation, should his deception at 
last become known Under the influence of these fears, it was 


Tue next day after taking leave of the earl,—the duke walked until time should, in some degree, have dinuancd the splendor of 


the garden, where, im a secluded arbor, he 


ir object of his affections. He informed her of his determina 


! 


to ask her hand, and to declare solemnly that without 


that she was not indifferent to the Aener he had 


begged to be excused at present from giving an answe 
quest The duke, afier again protesting his love and honorable 


intentions, retired, took horse, and was speedily on his return to 


L 


monarcn to a subject 
king, after slightly alluding to his friend’s long absenee 
pressing a high opinion of the hospitality ef Olgar, that could 


have kept his favorite so long from the 





ndon 


} 


proceeded to inquire into the particulars of his 


whether he was able to verify the general praise of the youn 


Elfrida 
= Alas my liege ay re} hed the dece itful courtier, 


minstrels are like the songs of those sea nymphs, whose themes 
are ever of green woods, and pleasant bowers beneuth the wave, 
but whose words are false, and the lure of whose notes is death 
to him that hearkeneth thereto. The daughter of Olgar is not 


fair, her charms, if such she ever possessed, have |! 


by 


tawe 


i 


sickness and disease; and there is not, oh king, a damse 
whose train sweeps these royal halls, but may boast of greater the duchess enterung inte his 5 n. the kine would be casily de 
beauty than the famed Elfrida 
than her person, but ru neth continually on woman’s gear and 





ments that should dignify a noble lady 
After this vile falsehood, Athe!lw old was silent 


fallen upon the countenan 
spoke not; atlength he arose his sudden disappomtment had 


vanished, and he turned to the crafty duke— 


and vet 


1ou bringest,” said he, “but a sorry portrait 





those whose beauty needcth not addition ; but come, 


Wait to Weleome Ve 
Saying this, the king was about leaving the apartment 
the duke hastily coached, and fell on his knees before him 
A boon, a ln my hege 
Speak,” replied monarch; “thou knowest, Athelwold, 
there is litthe we would nét grant thee; arise, and proclaim thy 
Wish 


charms of mind and persen that alone would please the monarch 


of our happy isle. vet hath she the mmberitance of large « 

and rich posses s: these, added to his somewhat narrow in- 
come, Wou make the power of thy servant more equal to his 
will in serving thee, t vest of masters ; therefore is it that I de- 
sire the high faver ot my hege to the espousals of Elfrida. This, 


oh king, 1s the addition | weuld ask to the many fuvors aire acy 


Olgar s daughter,’ continued the wily duke ‘hath not those 


he aped upon te m estot thy slaves 


monarch, “ thou hast our free consent; and, inasmuch as our poor 


Rest thee content, good Athelwold,” said the unsuspecting 


efforts can assist thee, be assured of success 


1, 


months after this conference 


hus saying, he led the way from the apartment 
Athelwold, duke of Mercia, was 


Elfrida appeared somewhat startled, but did not ex- 


However repulsive Uhuis 


He even went so far 


but 


Athelwold was received by the king with open arms, and move 


with the aft ection of a brother, than w ith the eold civility of a 
They were soon closet d loue ther, and the 


aieties of his court 


Nor hath her mind more graces 


ry jewels, instead of being stored with those high adorn 


e of the king, and for some 


tis well' England hath other high-born dames 


not to be wondered that he should exereis« ome prudence mn 
keeping his brick from the too frequent observation of Uh publie 
He had delayed wtrodu her at court, notwithstanding the re 
peated invitations of the hing; nor did he inte to present her 

' 
the her charms In consequence however, of se e reports that met 
his ear the suspicions of the king were atl t aro ed, and he 


determined in person to visit the « the of Athelwold. « pretence 





of congratulat the bride, but in fact that he miehet be ssured 
of the truth or falsehood of | SUSPeHO? The duke of Mereia 
was thunderstruck, when informed of the kin itentions ut 
making the plea that it w 1 require lis u ‘ te presence uw 
his household toe put iin order to reeeive | Vereign, he set 
off with all speed for the residence of his bricks Harassed in 
mind, and almost exhausted with the fat es of lus journey, he 
rushed into the apartment of the duchess, and thrown himself 
upon his knees betore he tessed all the deeeit h cd prac 

tised, and proclaimed the absolute ruin to himself that we be 
the consequence of a discovery: he conjured ber, by the red 


| 
ties that bound them to each other, by her respect for | s honor, 
and above all by the love he bore her, to continue the deception, 


and to second in ber own person the plans he hod laid to prevent 


a discovery He requested her to appear ina tawdry dress, to 
divest her countenance of its expere mor mi! as far as possible 
of its fatal beauty ; to assume an tnbeceoming at » short to pre 
sent herself in such a ‘ whi it « esponded with thie 
former report, should stul further deceive, and f ly « ust the 


king. Before Elfrida, overcome with astonishment, had time te 
make answer to these solicitations of the duke, the noi and 


bustle of the household told of the king's arrival. She arose from 
j 


the songs of her seat, in all the dignity of offended pride; and, casting one 


look upon her still prostrate husband, she calmly went out from 
the room, leaving him to construe the action hen ht. Agree 
ably surprised at such mildness im his wife, when he expected 
nothing but reproach and indignation, Athelwold hastened to 
welcome his royal visitor with a mind much relowved from the 
heavy burden that had se lo 





oppressed it. He knew that by 





ceived; and that, finding her appearance as he had formerly re- 
ported it, his suspicions would be dissipated, and the whole affair 





cart, and a coun- 
tenance free from anxiety, that he received afweleomed, with 


soon for e lt was, therefore, with a lg 





the most profu show of hospital ty, his distinguished guest 
He was ushered into the stat apartment wheren Was the 
style in the castles of some of the greater Thanes, a throne, hung 
with crimson, and decorated with the royal arms, was prepared ; 
either for show. or for the oecasional use of the kw at Fig nd, 


when it pleased them to pay a visit of ceremony to their nobles 


The duke ex east the extreme } Hp yp ness he felt at the honor 
thus graciously bestowed upor him, and after enterta ing his 
majesty t few nts in this manner, observed that he | tied 
his guest i the disappoimtment to which he feared he would be 
subjected on the srrance of the duches 

IT have beet i tpon her saul be the necessity fap 

pearu With sore « ree of grace, before our beloved monarch; 
but much d t eve me to expr the foreboding thet my 
words have { ona heedless ear, And yet IT would pray 
mv hege to pard wr Weakness, and excuse those informalities 
in her carriage that may be repugnant tothe royal taste 

These words had barely escaped him when the doors fell open 
and the duchess w nnounced, Surrounded by her maids, ghit- 
tering with jews ndin the full glory of almost angelic beauty 


Elfrida curtsied gracefu y to the astonished king Athclwold 
took but one glance, and complaining of sudden weakness, stag 
gered like a man struck with stupefaction to the door! The king, 
recovering in appearance at least his’ natural ease, arose, and 
handed the blooming bride to a seat upon the throne; and here, 
while at his earnest request she acknowledged with tears her ig 
norance of her husband's perfidy, confessed her reasons for not 


engaging in the deceit, when it became known to her, and be- 
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sought pardon for her hysband of the offended king, the graces 
of her mind developed themselves in such bright array, that Edgar 
gazed upon her as upon one sent from heaven to tell him of the 
jewel he had lost! But these feelings suddenly vanished before 
others of a harsher nature 
bosom of the insulted king, and he lost in a moment all that amia- 
ble ease that but a moment before had created new and strange 
feelings in the heart of the wretched duchess. Committing her 
to the care of her maids, and uttering a hurried excuse, he walked, 
with a quick and light step, from the apartment 

The duke, completely astounded by this total overthrow of his 
hopes, had rushed, like one distracted. nto the open air, and 
heedless of his course, fled to the dark shades of a dee p wood, that 
almost surrounded the fortress Here, overcome with the torture 
of his feelings, he sank exhausted upon the trunk of a fallen oak, 


Indignation and rage possess¢ d the 


while he gave vent to his feelings in bitter exclamations 

Oh, Athel- 
wold, a curse upon thyself, and that grasping ambition that urged 
Short-sighted, miserable wretch, to 


« A curse upon the hour when I first beheld thee! 


thee to put faith in woman! 
have believed, ay, to have Augyed thyself in the thought, that thy 
wretched device of concealment would blind the w ary Edgar! Is 
there no hope, no escape, no pardon ? Pardon! ha, ha! pardon! 
Hadst thou sacked the royal treasury, or plucked the richest jewel 
from the crown, there might be pardon. Fool, fool! thou hast 
stolen that which the meanest hind would lose his life to revenge 

and shall the majesty of England forgive the theft?” 

A rustling of the leaves broke upon the ear of the unhappy 
soliloquist; he attempted to flee, to escape further into the forest, 
but there seemed a palsy upon his limbs, and he moved not With 
fear and trembling he cast his eyes upon the spot from whenee 
the noise proceeded; and there, with a Visage pale and une arthly 
as a new made corse, stood the figure of the king; a cold sweat 
that told of high-wrought 

were set upon his vietim, 





was on his brow, and a livid hue 
agony, trenibled on his lips; hts eyes 
and glared with a fixedness of purpose that the wretched duke 
mistook not 

“ Athelwold,” said the king, in a low sepulebral tone, as much 
in sorrow as in anger, “I deserved not this at thy hand. Thou 
hast had the favor of thy king far above all the nobles of the land; 
his friendship, nay, his deepest confidence has been given thee, 
and with the disposition of a fiend thon hast broken it; but thine 
hour has come! Arise, and defend, if thou canst, thy wretched 
life! LT would not that the sin of murder should stain my soul 

sy a sudden revulsion, new life and vigor seemed at these 
words to flow through the veins of Athelwold; he sprang to his 
fect, and his sword flashed, as he whirled it from the rejected 
scabbard 
cried he, “and death be on the luckless.” 

There was a clattering of swords, a flashing of sparks, a thrust, 
a groan, and Athelwold fell bleeding at the feet of his enemy 

‘Thou, a felon and a traitor,” said the king, as he looked upon 
the body 
thy death-wound, and with it his forgiveness.” 


Come on,” 


hast met the death of a hero; a king has given thee 

Athelwold raised his glassy eyes, his lips quivered, and a 
smile, that welcomed the absolution of his monarch, settled upon 
his countenance, as it stiffened in the cold rigidity of death.” 

Ethelred wept over her slain husband, but her tears were not 
so much in grief for his death as in sorrow for his treachery. She 
had never loved him, as she wished to love a husband; and, al- 
though she sincerely regretted his death, and forgave him a de- 
ception that had made her miserable, yet did her feelings partake 
more of the compassion of a stranger, than of the deep affliction 
of Abereaved wit 

The eavi, her father, had removed to court, where, by his invi- 
tation and the earnest request of the king, she soon joune d him 
The attentions of the monarch towards her became particular 
and marked ; and, although when the days of mourning had gone 
by, her father’® mansion was thronged with courtly suitors, the 
tender solicitations of Edgar prevailed over all. A year passed 
away, and Edgar king of the Saxons espoused Ethelred, the fair 
widow of the deceitful duke. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


The Musy of Nature ; or, an atts mopt to prove that what is passione te and 
pleasing m the Art of Singing, Npeaking, and Performing upon Musical 


Instruments, 1s derived from the Sounds of the Animated World. By 

WILLIAM GARDINER 

As all discord is harmony not understood, we are glad to see 
so enthusiastic a devotee of music, as Mr. Gardiner, step forward 
to give us some information onthe subject. His volume ts, indeed, 
a Very curious one; Very eccentric, very original, very de sultory, 
It us re 
plete with excellent notices of the music with which the public is 
most familiar, and of the most popular singers and mstrumental 


very entertaining, Very erroneous, and ve ry instructive 


performers from whom it has been heard; together with judicious |! 


remarks and criticisms on the composers, their compositions, and 
those who execute them. The tinge of extravagance which per ps 


out sometimes, adds only to the gusto and amusement with which | 


we peruse the work 
and try all its exemplifications on an 1strument is perfectly deli 

cious. Of the latter enjayment, however, we are sorry to say we 

ean convey no idea; and we must refer to the publication itself 
for the illustration of the Music of Nature, through all the varie- 
tues of bees, birds, bantams, game-cocks, asses, horses, dogs, flies, 
cows, children crying or at play, pea-hens, doves, sheep, the eferts 





To read it is @ great treat; but to read it} 


of fear, of cavalry, of cantering, of blowing a fire, of a counter- 
feit shilling, of a young lady calling, and of dozens of other 
noises, all set to some tune, and turned to explain some analogy 
or principle 

In truth, Mr. Gardiner embraces so many subjects, that we can 
scarely tell how even to afford a notion of his literary contents— 
of his observations on the faculties of the ear, noise and sound, 
the veice in oratory and singing, time, graces, melody, modula- 
tion, rhythm, utterance, and other matters connected with the 


theory and practice of every kind of musical instrument, and of 


music itself. We fear that our review must, of necessity, be very 
mixed—a pot pourri, like our theme; but having no remedy, we 
must, to use the old adage, ride the ford as we find it. Of the ear, 


we are told 
Faculties of the ear 


** Ry practice. the Scriminating powers of the ear mav be carried to the 
highest degree of perfection. The success of threves and gamblers depends 


tpn tts q ~ ss. Since the monev has been recomed, the regular vw nh 





which each preee st truck ves them o uniformity of sound that is very re 
mrkable; t tli-crowns having the soundof Ain alt. Bankers queckly 
fiseover the least deviation from the proper tone, by which they readily d 

ect the ¢ up ol moneys, gan blers can perceive a 


nterteits In the tossing 
lifference in the sound, whether itt ne side or the other. Premen 
vertng to ther baskets, nade of a smooth plate of 
etal, by Which they take in the anwary, as they readily tell which side ts 
uppertuost by the sound upon the plate, though concealed by the hand. The 
tinesphere is the grand medium by which sound is conveye d, though recent 
lisceveries prove that other bodies conduct tt with greater expedition, as in 
the instance of vibrating @ tuning fork. tothe stem of which ts attached a 
packthread string: on the other end \eing wrapped round the little finger 
sod placed in the chamber of the ear, the sound will be audibly conveyed to 
ble to any bystander 
tance they are pe 
ening tube to the 


ills upor 
we furnished wit a 





ithe distance of two hundred yards. thengh mot pereeptt 
Miners.in boring tor coal, can tell by the sound what sul 
wetrating rt arecent discovery is, that applying al 
breast to detect the motions of the heart. we quickness which some per 

ns possess iu distingues g the smaller sounds, is very remarkable \ 
trend of the writer has clared he uld readily perceive the motion of 
t Hea, wren on his nighteap, by the sound emutted by the machinery of his 
eaping powers.” 


The author speaks highly of Scotch songs, especially of their 
and mentions, that 














genuine simplicity of expression at a con- 


cert in London, 1722, it was announced that, at the desire of se- 
veral persons of quality, would be performed, for the first time,a 
{Scottish song 





“Tf we listen,” it is asserted to the tret ’ rae. or the tread of 
“ wh feet, we cannet but notice that ea rpate step is louder than 
the other, by which we row the seunds inte the order of (ommon tine 
Butit we listen to the amble or canter of a horse, we hear every third step 
[ter toe Leonards tan the r two; owing to the frst and third toot striking 


he ground together This regularity tirows the sounds into the order of 
triple time.’ 
Beat of the pulse 





{ * The pulse, in the time of Hippoerate s+, Was probably not more than sixty 

beats in @ minute from Which originates our smallest visionoot tume, de 

honmunated the momentorsecond, which divides thedayvintoer VoSix thou 

md tour handred parts As the hunan species retine provably the pubs 

quickens; and so completely are we machines, that, like a cl byt faster 
wege, the sooner we are down 

Vusical me 
The most ready and effectual method of acquiring a knowledge of musi 


jeal time, is that of playing in concert; and the larger the band, the greater 
is the probability that ut will be correctly kept '* 


At page 189, we find a curious pictured and tinted illustration 
of the shape and colour of the tones of wind instruments, from 
the lowest note to the highest, which we have not the means of 
copying; so must proceed with other miscellanies. For instance 

Barking of dogs 


“Dogs in a state of nature never bark; thev simply whine, howl, and 
grow!,; this explosive nowe is only found among those wie we domes 
ticated.—Sonnini speaks of the shepherds’ dogs in the wilds of Egypt as 
having this faculty: aod Columbus found the dogs whieh he had previous'y 
carried to America, to have lost their propensity to barking Phe ancients 
were aware of this cireumstance 
Israc! to these animals; ‘theyare dumb. they cannot bark.” But, on the eon 
trary, David compares the noise of hes enemies to the’ dogs round aloud the 

ity.’ Hence the barking of a dog ts an acquired taculty mn effort to speak 
iwhich he derives from his associating with man. Iteannot be doubted that 
fogs bark more and fight less than formerly ' 


Isaiah compares the blind watehmen of 





is may be accounted tor by 





the civilization of the lower orders, who have gamed 9 higher taste in ther 
jisports and pastimes than badger battings and dogfights; and mtmay wal 
truth be asserted, t the mareh of intelicet has had its influence even upor 





the canine race, indestroving that natural te ‘vitor war. wl h, ¢ appily 
{for the world,) is now spent more in words than in blows 





The vrolm 
“tis new two hundred years since Anthony Wood speaks of the first 
Is at Oxtord: wi Hist unmet 
upen close inspection, was pronounced by all the com 
bea mere bauble, never likely to be used mn the pertorniuar of music wrt 
Though it resembled the viol in many respects. vet i) Was 
jstripped of its frets, in the opinionet these judges, twas an 
uld not be handled with any truthor certainty. Butt 
Hthese mechanical helps, hes conferred upon ita power ofl expression ne 
ontemplated by our forefathers. The violin tginoin Italy bout 
»vear 1600) but these whi eutest value were 
made ata later period, about 1640, at Cremona, by the family of A. and J 
Amati and their contemporary Stradiwarins, of the same place. These instru 
ents are foundte be very much supertor to any that have been miade since 


violin being introduced invoa concert of v 








Inv suEeceSss 
strument that 


verv removal ot 


























at time, rcknowledged excellence is chiefly attributed to their age 
The ' rsmalier in size than the violins of the present day, a 
s easily recognized by its peculiar sweetness of tor } Stradivart 
ger and louder, a sso highly esteemed, that manv have been i 
suinof two handred gusneas Phe violin has not altered its shape 
¢ last IM! years; vetthe method of performing tipon it s been biath!y 
mproved At intervals tt seems to have waited for the advance of the art 
' eespecially tor the cultivation of the female vowe Loder the ba 
it elli and Tartini ita ‘ won ther effeets than prey 
' ced by the organ and harpsichord; such as double stops and arpegg 
piss White wel pred to per ’ Asscience improve tr 
slim shed these toamosstbilities rm the mds otf Genminiot uw Gaia 
more of passion and staplerty When the era had arrived 
Hoy egun toan ve the art with nator sounds and intl 
Isle e by rule, was ndoned tor t “ Was s le a 
try us I nthe violin gan to deve iis power r ' rang 
t ite wi] sentitle it tat lirst« ration a gu . the b 
beans of oxpressing thet Hgts of the poser b af Ww 
j tauet ve est Vanecs towards } ‘ nh. was es 1 erthe 
' et tle vowee. From this beautiful anxsliary tt received isa 
ih les < in pathos feeling. and int rp, it has taught the y ' 
i! x toon The pass the v mist © eXtensive'l r that 
i! “ n tts range 1 was eott r octaves, ane = ome strir 
} t ’ ¥v of tone, it may be nes ' = POSSPOseing. ing 
i} 7 . 
| . ht has been found, that 1 Watels her's sl} the time pare 
\} ecks. connect “ the same w st have such a sympa ef 
\f n keeping time, that thew step those w beat in iregulartime; a 


ect 
fany are at rest, set a going those which beat accurate 


instances, a fourfold effect But the moststriking powers of the instrument 
may be said te reside in the bow, and such arethe vast variety of accents jw 
be produced by a skilful management of it, that a single bar of music, ac 
cording to the French school, may be bowed fifty-four different ways.” 

We regret to see Mr. Gardiner repeat the refuted and ridiculous 
story about Paganini having acquired his extraordinary fame by 
practising while confined in a dungeon for the murder of his mis- 
tress; but it must be confessed that our author sometimes shows 
his credulity. The following are amusing remarks 

Nongs of birds 


* Persons who have not attended to birds, suppose 


same species sings the same song; but alihough there is a general reser 


that every one of the 





blance, many varieties may be notices Thus, ‘the London bird-eate hers 
prefer the song of the Kentish goldfinches. and the Essex chaffinches ' 
the Surrey nightingales. to those of Middlesex.’ These varieties may 
compared to the dialects of different provinces 
Singing out of tune 
“Tis a remarkable circumstance, that many of the greatest y ets 
theage have been justly charged with the occasional tault of ngmneg « f 
tun The ponts of in@ecuracy With the singer are generally if net a 





rd, fifth, and eighth of the key. These intervals being 
rose of the speaking voice, which we utter instinctively, make 
careless in prodvceng them; but the other notes ot the scale require at ‘ 
ration ofthe mind, and a pecuhar formation of the voice, to produ thers 
hence they are a)ways more correctly given si 
Tntaan pugglers 

“The Indian jugglers, who eglifbit such extraordinary feats with sv 
cups, and balls, depend upon the rhythm of the movement for the “ 
of their pert Lhe balls are of different gravities and are throw 
witha certain velocity, so that they shall tall into the hand in the tine 
juavers aud semiquavers, and from their being hollow and made like 
bell, they give @ jiugling sound, by which they are more easily caught 


rmance 





Gardiner was Mrs. Austin’s instructor, as a child, in the choir 
of a church over which he presided, and now presides. Wit! 
this it is trme for us to conclude; which we do, cordia ly recom- 
mending this volume as a source of great entertainment to the 
musical world, and of very agreeable intelligence to the genera 
reader. Its variety of anecdote, criticism, and original thoughts 
entitle it to a place in every library and book shelf; and it only 
needs to be known to be popular, from the most magnificent 
saloon to the snuggest parlor 

PRAINARD'S LITERARY REMAINS 

We learn from the Commercial, that Mr. James G. Whittier 
of Hartford—himself a poet of no mean reputation—has just 
* Literary Remains of the late John G 
C. Brainard,” to which is prefixed a sketch of the life of the la- 
mented bard 
two hundred and fifty pages, and comprises, in addition to various 


edited and published the 
The volume is a handsome duodecimo, 


of nearly 


unpublished pieces, all the poems of Brainard contained in the 
little volume issued by the author himself, about a year before his 


decease. ‘ Whom the gods love, die young,” said one of the an- 
cients. Brainard was one of the purest spirits, and sweetest 


por ts that this country has produ “ed His renius was not s 
dazzling as that of some others, but it shone with a mild, clear 
and continued radiance, resembling the steady glow of a distant 


was the seat of all that was noble and generous—lovely, and of 


planet, rather than the transient blaze of the meteor 
rood re port but the bud of promise was cankered by the worm 
ef consumption, and he was cut off in the morning of } 
loved, honored, wept, by all who knew him 
his remembranee will gladly possess themselves of the beautifi 
Remains,” which have been gathered up by Mr. Whittier 


is davse- 


Those who cheris! 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS 


ADVENTURE ON THE GANGES 


Ow sailing up the Ganges, my boat happened to be moored by 
the side of a large budgerow, in which a somewhat choleric ge 
tleman was, as | conceived, at rest; all his boatmen and servants 
tu the number, dare say, of twenty-five or thirty, were sleeping 
rolled in their white shawls, upon the roof of the apartment in wi 
he was \V ing, W hich rose like a poop above the deck It was 
beautiful night, and in the neighborhood of Colzong, one of the 
most romantic parts of the river. IT was seated on the deck, a 
though it was past midnight, enjoying the seene, when my ee 
templations were disturbed by an unusual splashing in the w 
On turning in the direction of the norse, Lsaw the unfortunate me 
leaping and tambling into the river from the boat of my passior 
neighbor, who was standing like a madman on the deck, brat 
ishing a stick over their heads. Never shall 1 forget the scent 
He was not unlike Lieutenant Lismahago in his appearscee 
The moon lit up his bald head, for he had thrown his night 











atone of the people ina rage atnot ben g¢ able to rear mw 
his stick; and while he stood in the midst of the wild scene 
round, TE would have given the world for Smollet’s pen t 
perpetuated the seer The boatmen, who are always expe 
swimmers, and did not seem to lose their presence of 1 d by the 
stuiden transition, Very soon reached the shore, ant 

nishmenat, as well as myself, at the comedy in wl ' 

taken such unexpected and conspicuous parts Lex . 
terrible otfenee niust have been given to have called tor 
uncompromis! eVerity, foretery one was driventrom: Lt 

I was soon relic ved from mv suspense. however. The v 

tedtwo orthree mes over the deserted field: then turnu Tow 
the ro d enemy, Who seemed ready torailyv onthe fe 

his stick at them, ar ried ovt in H dostanee “sf tt 

to snort \ seo reis This ludicrous explar ? tu 
Wile mystery affected the crew as it did myselt da 
veh Was the repel So extravagant a punishment forse t 
ral fault \ ought it absurd to think further al t na 
with the greatest good humor, not willing, however, to run Une 
risk of a second flight, they k ndled a fire, and squatting a 
smoked their mine and laughed at the event. ull it was umet 
prepare for sailing. Ttis not likely so touchy a traveler would 


, r so he 


e he traveled amorg 
Poor man ' the 


give a favorable account of the peor 


was always one of their most violent abusers 
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recollection of his fate almost rebukes me for having written the 
above anecdote. He was murdered a short time afterwards, on 
the banks of the river, in his progress to Cawnport. He was alone, 
and his boat was moored to the shore, on the side of the kingdom 
of Oude. A party of decoits (robbers) came down in the night 
and made an easy entrance to the place where he was lying. His 
servants, With the exception of one man, had deserted him, and his 
boatmen were dispersed. The following day no traces could be 
found of his body; but the deranged state of his room showed 
what had happened. The remaining servant, too, heard a struggle, 
which was soon followed by a splash in the water. Some ume 
afterwards, the vultures were seen feeding on the flesh of a white 
man, a little below the spot where the murder had occurred, and 
all was confirmed. The robbers, however, have never been dis- 
covered, nor is it likely they ever will be. 





A PLEASANT STORY TOLD BY NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 


“ There lived once at Marseilles,” said Napoleon to Josephine 
and the ladies of her company, “a rich merchant, who received 
one morning, through the hands of a young man, a letter strongly 
recommending the bearer to his notice: he was of good for- 
tune, and wanted only an introduction to society; he brought 
also a letter of credit to a large amount. The merchant, atter 
having read the letter of recommendation, instead of either 
throwing it aside as waste paper, or shutting it up in a drawer, 
examined it, and finding that it covered only one of the four sides 
of the sheet, tore it in two, placed the written half ina leaf of his 
portfolio, and then, folding the other half so that it would serve 
for writing a note, put it into another portfolio which already con- 
tained a number of similar papers. faving completed this litte 
measure of economy, he turned towards the young man, and in- 
vited him to dinner for that very day. The youth, accustomed to 
a life of elegance and luxury, telt but little inclination for dining 
with aman who could thus appropriate the privileges of the cAcjfo- 
nicer, by depriving him of his waste paper: he accepted the invita- 
tion, however, and promised to return at four o'clock. But as he 
descended the narrow staircase from the counting-house of his 
banker, his mind rapidly reverted to the observations he had made 
upon that small gloomy room, W ith two long offices that led to it, 
encumbered with ledgers that were half smothered in dust and 
smoke, and where ten or a dozen young persons were working 
in silenee, whose faces appeared to his jaundiced eyes like per- 
fect skeletons. He thought of the windows plastered with a thick 
coat of mud, through which no ray of the beautiful sun of Pro- 
vence could ever penetrate; the little bow! of box wood, filled with 
sawdust, to serve for powde r, the broken writing-desk, the dress- 
ing-gown of the banker; and all these recollections rushing atonce 
upon his mind, produced the reflection, ‘IT have done a foolish thing 
In accepting this invitation ; but no matter, a day is soon passed 
The daues of the tovlet were discharged rather for his own sa- 
tisfaction than in compliment to the host who expected him; and 
that done, he proceeded to the street of Rome, where his banker's 
house was situated. As the latter had told him luis wite did not 
live in the part of the mansion occupied by the counting house, 
he begged on arriving to be conducted to the lady. A numberof 
valets in rich livertes led him across a small garden, filled with rare 
and exotic plants, and after conducting him through several apart- 
ments sumptuously furnished, mtroduced him to a handsome draw- 
ing-room, where he found his banker, who presented him to his 
wife and mother; the former was young and pretty, the latter not 
ret old, and both were dressed in rich staffs, and adorned with fine 
ris and sparkling diamonds, which attested the wealth of the 
estand laborious head of the family ; he hunself was no longer 
ersonage his guest had seen in the morning: he seemed to 

eft behind, amongst the dusty ledgers and portfolios, the man 

of the black velvet eapand woolen dressing gown: while the man- 
ners and conversation of fifteen or twe nty Visiters, Who were as- 
sembiled in the drawing-room, led to the inference that this house 
was one of the best, if not the very best, im the « ity Dinner was 
served, and the young stranger became convinced that it was so, 
The viands were excellent, the wines exquisite, the table covered 
with abun lance of massy silver pl ite in short, the young travel- 
er was obliged mentally to admit, that he had never partaken of 
more delicate fare, or seen a greater display of m iwhificence ; and 
he was more than everconfounded, upon ascertaming from one of 
the persons near him, that the banker gave a similar entertainment 
twicea week. While coffee was serving, he ruminated on all that 
had witnessed: but his young ideas had to arrange themselves 

















ito that mutual dependence of causes and effect which would eas- 
uv have brought the whole to the level of his understanding 
‘Jou man,” 


said his host, tapping him on the shoulder, ‘you 
ire absent, and almost pensive: have you made a bad dinner ! 
But the expression of his ¢ yes, andthe intleetion ef his veice in pro- 
nouncing these words seemed to mean: ‘Has not your fear of a 
t vet vanished ? The young man blushed, asif he had 
really heard the latter sentence; but the good financier understood 
his blush, and laughing said, ‘ No offence! you are too young to 
understand how masses are formed the tre and only power, 
whether composed of money, water. or men, it 1s all alike. A mass 
is an immense centre of motion, butit must be begun, it must be 
Keptup. Young man, the little bits of paper which excited your 
rision this mornmg, are one among the means | employ for at 
ta nit 

A tine story this, that you have been telling us 
said Josephine, smiling ; 


a I dinner 





Jonaparte ? 
tome the most marvelous part of it 
is, that you have been spe aking fora quarter of an hour together 
and that to women only 

* IT did not forget that, Lassure you,” replied he, winking to us 

to you think T should have preached in the same way to men ? 
The y never require it ‘ 

[ was much struck afterwards bythis idea of masses as the foun- 
Gation of power Memoirs of the Duchess d’ Abrantes 

ANECDOTES OF DR. RUSH 

The doctor once informed me that when he was a young man 
he had been invited on some occasion to dine in company with 
Robert Morris. Esq. a man celebrated for the part he took in the 

merican revolution. It so happened that the company had | 
Waited some time for Mr. Morris, who, on his appearance, apo- | 
logized for ae them by saying that he had been engaged in 
reading a sermon of a clergyman who had just gone to England 


to receive orders. “* Well, Mr. Morris,” said the doctor, “how did their family, and reserved a lock of hair. These, and other inci- 


you like the sermon ? 


I have heard it highly extolled.” “ Why 
doctor,” said he, * I did not likeitatall. ltis too smooth and tame 
for me.” “ Mr. Morris,” re plied the doctor, * what sort of a ser- 
mon do you like ?” “ Llike, sir,” replied Mr. Morris, “ that preach- 
ing which drives a man up inte a corner of his pew, and makes 
him think the devil 1s after him 

1 heard him reprove his medical class once for restlessness, 
during one of his lectures, by saying “Gentlemen, I fear | do not 
make you happy. The happy areaiways contented.” This gentle 
rebuke pleased me so well, that after lecture | thanked him for it, 
observing that * when occasion should offer, L would try the effect 
of it on my congregatior No,” said the doctor, “ [hope you 
will not Itis no compriment to a Minister of the gospel to re- 
prove his congregation for inattention. He should be able to keep 
their attention.” Adding that © Dr. M’s congregations were al- 
ways aticntive 

Dr. Rush was perhaps one of the most untiring students that 
ever lived. Two young physicians were conversing in his presence 
once, and one of them said, * When I finished my studies— 
“When you finished your studies!” said the doctor abruptly 
“Why you must be a happy man to have finished so young; I 
do not expect to finish mine while L live 

The writer once asked him how he had been able to collect such 
an immense amount of information and facts as his public ations 
and lectures contained I have been enabled tode it,” he replied 
“by economizing my ume as Mr. Wesiey did. TL have not spent 
one hour in amusement for thirty years.’ And taking a small 
note book from his poeket, and show ittome, said, I fillsucha 
book as this once a week with observations and thoughts which 
occur to me, and facts collected in the rooms of my patients, and 
these are all preserved and used 

I once heard the doctor relate the following dream to show that 
the me mory sometimes eXerts Use If mice powerfully in our sle P 
ing than in our waking hours im calling up things that have been 
forgotten: —A gentleman in Jersey, of large property, had pro 
vided in his will that his wife, in connection with a neighbor 
te. After his death, in fulfilling the intention 
of his will, acertain important paper, which could not be dispenses 
with, was missing. Repeated and diligent search was made for 
it, bat in vain. The widow at length dreamed that the said paper 
was in the bottom of a barrel, in the garret, covered with a num 
ber of books. The dream made so strong an tmpression on her 
mind that she was induced to make an examination : and there, to 
her astonishment, she found the paper The doctor's eXp lana 
thon was, that no supernatural ageney had been employed but 
that during the abstraction of all external objects and impressions 








should settle his est 


from the senses in the sleeping state, the memory exerted itse! 
with an intenseness that it could not doin the wakingstate. He 
supposed that her husband had informed her at some time of the 
situation of this paper and that the fact had become dormant i 
the memory unul the dream called it up. Advocate and Journa 
THE AUTUMN TIME 

r elancholy days are come, the saddest of the vear 

(4 wa z winds, and naked woods, and meadows brown and ser 
So stnges our American Wordsworth; and these are the days 
of which he spake It may be trite to allude to the ‘quiet autumn 
time’—but the man of feeling, and the lover of nature, will forgive 
it. Whatis there, says Brainard, * saddening in the autumn leaf! 
Few can answer the interrogation, and yet all feel that there us‘: 
something.” The sun goes up a clear and deep biue sky, in the 
morning, and as the day declmes, he wraps a drapery of brilliant 
clouds about him, and sinks behind the many-colored woods, to 
his repose inthe west. There is a melancholy, retrospective in- 
fluence in the very atmosphere We co back again into the valley 
of youth, and we remember those who set out with us, fresh and 
vigorous in the journey of life, and who faded lik 
around us, and Vanished from our familiar paths 
essentially spiritual, If the reader would realize its beauty, let him 
stand upon aneminence, and see the faded fields outspread before 
him—the forest mits rainbow beauty—the hazy upland slopes 
in the distance-——and the bay, heaving towards the sea, with the 
receding tide—bright and blue as the sky, which it mirrors in its 
purity at Newport is surpassingly beaut 


» the leaves 








ie reasons 


An October evening 
ful. As one walks towards the south-east, the meadows and corn 
fields are seen sloping to the sea-beuch, where the waves roll, with 
while away in the boundless dis 
We know of no spot where the 
Is more strongly imipre ssed upon the mind 
The beholder feels, in its full foree, the beautiful sentiment of the 
Psalmist—O Lorn, how manifold are thy works—in wisdom 
hast thou made them all!’ 


a solemn voice, upon the shore 
tance spreads the heaving deep 
‘religion of nature, 


Pros deuce Journal 





BLACK HAWK 
This distinguished fellow, who has kept our frontiers in a con 

stant state of alarm, and caused the massacre of many families 

and a great destruction of property, is now a prisoner, in irons 
at JetYerson barracks, below St. Louis. The prophe t, two of Mr 

Hawk's sons, and nine other braves, are in company—kept as 
hostages for the good behaviour of the remnant of their band 
which have escaped the ravages of war. His Hewk-ship was 
followed and surprised by a party of Winnebagoes, who appear 
to have pursued the Swiss policy—fighting where they can get 
the best pay—and captured with about fifty followers, the frag 

ments of his army. He ts said to be accessible to visitors, who 
may have curiosity to see him, from the hours of nine to twelve 

His aye, by those who have long known him, is said to be about 
forty-eight, though from the “ toils of war,” and his present de- 
jected and humiliated state, he is represented to have the app are, 








‘ance of a man of sixty or seventy years 


We are knowing to some curious and highly romantic incidents 
in the life of this cunning and desperate “ Brave.” one of which 
is a dove affair, of a highly wrought character. He had fixed his 
affections some years since on a most respectable white lady, to 
whose friends he made repeated, and what he no doubt thought! 
to be, Aonerable proposals, such as droves of valuable Indian po- 
nies, and other plunder, which of course were not accepted as 
terms of negotiation—much to the mortification of the gallant Mr 
Hawk. One of his sons was the young Indian that fell in love 
with and captured the Misses Halls, after inhumanly murdering 


dents, would furnish ample materials in the hands of a Paulding, 
a Cooper, a Flint, or a Hall, for the high wrought novel Why 
could not Judge Hall, who riots in © le gends,” give the world two 
neat volumes wit Black Hawk for the theme! Rock spring Baptist 





THE MIND FEVER 
Of the causes of disease, anxiety of mind is one of the most fre- 
quent and important. Whea we walk the streets of large com- 
mercial towns, we can scarcely fail to remark the hurried gait 
and cure-worn features of the Some 
with countchnances possessing 


well-dressed passengers 
young Men, indeed, we may see 


natural cheerfulness and 


Vive the age of manhood. Cuvier closes an eloquent deseription 
of animal existence and change, with the conclusion that “ life is 
In & state of force W hat he would urge ina physical view, we 
may more strongly urge ina moral. Civilization has changed 
our character of mind as well as of body. We live in a state of 
unnatural excitement; unnatural, because itis partial, irregular, 
und excessive 


color; but these appearances rarcly sur 


Our muscles waste for waat of action ; our ner- 


vous system ts worn oul by ¢ccess of it 





ARTS AND SCLENCES, 


COPYING, 
We make the following extracts from Babbage's interesting 
volume on the “ Eeonomy of Machinery and Manufactures just 


published by Carey and Lea, of Philadelphia 





PRINTING ON CHINA —This 1s an art of copying, which i earned to 
a very creat extent As the surtaces to whict impress sto be 
conveved are often curved, and sometimes eve d, the ink, or parnt, is 
first transterred | the copperto some flexible substance, such as paper, 
or an elastic compo Lat e and treachk It is almost momediately 
conveved trom this to the asked biseurt, to which uw mere readily 





CiLASS SRALS The process of ¢ raving UpEen gems is one requiring 
considerable time a l seuls thus produce 1 ca theretore, 
never become com l trons, however, have been made of various 
degrees of reser see The « wo which 1s civen te . . perhaps, 
the most sneeesstu wiott athe A small ev vwirica vl aot co 
ored ¢ SS is lwoute thw t bhow- pure until the extremity 
hecornes sat The « i ches tt betwoe w ends of a pau 
ot wers, whi are tow ! ‘ i ione sule of whieh has been 
carve reloet the des ‘ foor e seal When care has been 
taken m heat the criv.a shen the mould has been well 
finished, the se thus ed are not bad pnutat Iby this system 

‘ ‘ ! \ ‘ bB stu © tyre y 
Kirds are ‘ it ‘ ‘ ‘ 

W oopen sNUPF-novkS —Sonifl cos ornamented with devices 

tation of carve “ kh ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ i ore? 
whieh | ‘ tioat they y t . The wood, or horn, out of 
Which they are “ y water, & “ wt 
itl ved ! ' ' ' ‘ Ww ev out te 
‘ | tter Where ‘ a in| wl t at ure t tis 
ry 

HoeN KNIFE AND CMRRELLA HANDLES The property w om 
possesses af beowe suet? fis ‘ ut oft Wale teea fit it few 
many tiset purposes, | esse , | ‘ ~eoomes embossed 
witht ts relyet ‘ fo the nature aed “oot the ofpoets to 
Whine tistolwa od i ved, it may tn ra toned, ov if straiht 
tomay be bent? rite vio Which ormamentor utility may require > and 
ty the tse ot the ne ‘ s hortes tiny “om Ith ‘ inet tle me | arevety 
The Commoner sat ‘ the crooked aintle for thonalere i, anda 
multitude of other ar os to whoet s ay el, attest the cheapness 
Which the art of copy ves tot wid of t material 

MovuLDING TORTOLSE-SHELI l sonny me sappled to things 
{ ed out of the she of the turtle urn tors From the greatly 
superar price of the raw mate al. " ‘ f copyu i wewever, 
more rarely Ciiployed upon t sud the few carvings which are demanded 


are usually pertormed try hand 














GOLD AND SILVER MOULDING Many of the mould s used by pew 

ers, consist of thin s of metal. wh have received ther form by 

. betwee steel pollers, on w hy the alter is embossed or er 
“rT aved . t vist ih 4 Stee Rs he oc esaot the ete vires ul tle mele ] 

ORNAMENTAL PAPERS —Sheets of paper colored or covered with gold 
or silver leat, and embossed w vanous patterns, are used for covering 
wrons, aed for many Orman tul ptlrypaese The f es upon these are 
mromtuced try the mie prowe »that of passing th ts ol paper between 
engraved rollers 

ENGINE Por COPYING AUSTs.—Many vea ee, the late Mr. Watt 
amused himself w comstruct in engine to ce copies of husts 
or statues, eithe { sare size asthe or r a diminished pro 
vortion The substa son whieh he | were various, and some 
of the results were shown to lus frends, fut the mechanim by whieh 
they were made has never been desenbed. More recently, Mr. Hawkins, 
who had alse contrived several vears age a similar machine, has placed 
itn the ha sota rtist, who has made comes mm ivory of a variety of 
husts. The art of m ving in defferent sizes the fioures of the ulptor 
aided by that of renderme thar acquisition cheap through the art of 
Casting, promises te ve additional value to | aluctions, and to difluse 
more Widely the pleasure arisu from thear possession 

Lack MADE BY CATERPILLARS A most extraordinary species of 
manufacture, whi sina shalt degree connected wah copying, has 
heen contrived by an officer of engineers, residing at Munich. Tt consists 


of lace, and veils, with open patterns 


pillars. The following is the mode of proceeding adopted 


n them, made onuturely by cater 
Having 
wte of the leaves of the plant, on when the species of cater 
> employs feeds, he sper ads it thinly over a stone, or other flat 
,of the required size. He then, with a camel-haur p neil dippe d 
m olive oul, draws the pattern he wishes the insects to leave open This 
position, and a conside rable number 
of caterpillars are placed at the bottom A peculiar species is ¢ hosen, 
which spins a strong web; and the anumals commence at the bottom, 
eating and spinning their way up to the top, carefully avoiding every 
part touched by the oil, but devouring every other part of the paste The 
extreme lightness of these veils, combined with some strength, os truly 
surprising 








stone as then placed man inclined 





One of them, measuring twenty-six and a half inches by 
seventeen inches, weighed only 1.51 grains, a degree of lightness whieh 
will appear more strongly by contrast with other fabrics. One square 


‘yard of the substance of which these veils are made, weighs four grams 


and one third, whilst one square yard of silk gauze weighs one hundred 
and thirty-seven grains, and one square yard of the finest patent net 


weighs two hundred and sixty-two grains and a half 


ee oe oe 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATION 





EXTRACTS FROM A MANUSCRIPT JOURNAL 
OF A TRIP TO PARIS, IN | 55). 
NUMBER ELEVEN 


Tue affairs of Poland, as a political question, have been suff- 
ciently discussed by others; and although wise heads approve the 
pacific course of England and France, believe few warm hearts 
will be satisfied with their logic. I shall always respect the 
French people for opposing (though unsuccessfuily) their govern- 
ment in the pusillanimous desive of premes Ishallalw ays respect 
any body, individual er collective, who takes life and estate for 
a friend or ally indistress. These nice distinctions between pub- 
lic and private obligation, are very pleasant im an abstract argu 
ment;—but perish the statesman, and perish the nation, who w ill 
look coldly on, while “heartless traflickers in human rights are 
combining their means to overwhelm twenty millions of men, 
struggling and worthy to be free! ‘Périer,” say the quiet 
ones evinced greattalent in keeping Europe so long at pene .? 
and so did Napoleon, in keeping Europe so long at war and the 
one proceeding is just as creditable to its author's generosity of 
soul as the other. If talent must be admired only as an asso- 
ciate of pusillanimity or selfish ambition, [wish seme quality a 
little more médiocre would come im voeue: and T would rather 
see Europe in a blaze, from the Baltic to the Bosphorus, than wit 
ness the unaided, unpitied, dying struggles of Europe's noblest 
sons, in defence of Europe ‘s noblest soil 

I was returning from Fontainebleau one bright September 
afternoon, and as the diligence thundered along the Saubou res of 
Paris, | observed numberless eroups of ye ople in serious consul 
tation and debate. ‘There seemed to be a general suspension of 
all business, and the populace were evidently absorbed with some 
important political news, or project Presently, patroles of ca 
valry app ared, eliding hither and thither with that solemn au 
which they never assume on an ordiuary parade: every counte- 
nance was stern; every eye, in strict discipline, “front.” The 
numbers of stationary citizens and moving soldiers increased as 
we proceeded, yet all was silent; and the rattling and echoing of 
our wheels was as distinct as atmiudmeht, We approached the 
Palais Royal. Here the groups lost their individuality, and were 
mingled as one mass—an undulating sea of heads, thousands 
and tens of thousands, from whose agitated surface uprose, like 
fearful beacons, the bright helmets of the Municipal Guard 
These, the most powerful and best mounted horsemen im France 
sat motionless as statues, awaiting, perhaps, some signal from 
the Palace 
opportunity to vacate the diligener 
thickest of the plebetan array, | endeavored to learn the cause ot 


I could endure suspense no longer, and improved an 
Pressing forward to the 


this unusual mustering: but every face looked so forbidding, || 


every mouth was so uninvitingly closed, L was involuntarily com 
pelled to restrain the question which had already half parted from 
my tongue. Suddenly, however, a deafening cry, that startled me 
by its abruptness, told the subject of the gathering—‘a Pologne ! 
a Pologne! abas les Russes! a has les Prusses!* Thenews had 
that morning arrived of the fall of Warsaw; and the infuriated 
populace were demanding to be armed and led at once to avenge 
it. The Palais Royal is always a rallying point for the mob 
and in this instance there Was an appropriateness in the locality, 





since they were calling on the king personally for assistance in 
espousing the too long-neglected cause of Poland 

Certes, it was an irregular proceeding, and no mortal in his 
sober senses could hope to obtain what he thus sought; still 
there was a reckless generosity about it that pleased me. More 
over, | was not sorry to huow that while the people were sure to 
be foiled in their present projeet, they could not be dispersed with- 
out trouble. I was very willing that the ministers who had re 
fused the citizens their wishes while there was yet hope for Po 
land, should receive some tar gible tokens of publie indignation 
now that hope seemed to have ¢ xpired Thus stood matters at 
the Palais Royal. As yet, the people had gone no further than 
clamor, and the soldiers had not assumed the offensive. In fact 
they were not yet in force to do so; but it soon became manifest 
that this immense mob must be dispersed before night-fall; or 
at least, so intimidated by a military demonstration, that they 
would attempt no violence. Th an emerge ney like this, the troops 
of the line are by nomeans a sure dependence; public excitement 
is so quickly kindled among the Freneh—it extends so widely, 
who is who;” and 
the regular soldiers may perhaps be as likely to act for the people 


and burns so fiercely, that no one ean tll 


as ugainst them. The garde nationale were therefore referred 
to with some solicitude, and the rappel was beaten in every quar 

ter of Paris; but the garde nafionale did not give heed to the 

drums! It appeared they had their own opinion of the matter: 
ind although, in general, the freeholders of the city, and there- 

fore interested to the extent of their property in preserving order, 
they seemed so thoroughly to have caught the exasperation of 
the populace, as to form the desperate resolution of standing pas- | 
sive, while mischief took its own course in reference to the exe-| 
cutive authorities. The rappel of Parisian drums denotes a com- 
ing storm, as surely as the deep-toned music of a thunder-cloud ; | 
and it is usually followed by a prompt mustering of the garde: 
but now, only here and there a straggling soldier was seen; and) 


he hurried to his rendezvous as if afraid of insult or interruption 





*“To Poland! To Poland! Down with the Russians! Down with the 
Prussians!" 


The language of the mal-contents was—‘“ let the people have 
their way for a while!”—‘“ If the king, or the ministers, or the 
deputies want troops, they'll find them at Warsaw!” This show- 
ed the reckless hardihood of a Frenchman: the feeling of indig- 
nation was just and honorable, but the time and manner of dis- 
playing it were unfortunately chosen. It was indeeé a fearful 
crisis. The inhabitants generally became alarmed. The dull 
components of the royal council laid their heads togetherin some 
dismay. The hours flew rapidly on. Meantime, the citizen- 
troops came to their senses. ****** 

Every thing is comparative. The immense columns of infan- 
try and cavalry, referred to in a former number, were beyond 
what I had conceived of military splendor; and their effect seemed 
inereased to the utmost, by the glittering sunbeams which played 
upon bayonet, breast-plate and casque. But the same foree was 
vastly more grand and terrible when marshaled beneath a star- 
litheaven. In the former case, they were playing a partin a 
splendid pageant, and the spirit-stirring sounds of martial music 
Vow, the 
pageant gave place to the stern array of foemen—the darkness 
was at intervals fearfully relieved by the scintillation of their 
weapons—and they moved with a silence more appalling than 
the summary thunders of a charge. There is more of dread in 
that solemn, measured tramp ofan armed phalanx, when clearly 
defined in the streets of a populous city, than in the voice of those 


breathed enthusiasm and gladness into every heart 


— “mortal engines, whose rude throats 

The immortal Jove'’s dread clamors conoterfeit.” 

Here, as before, the cuirassiers outshone their compeers. If, in 
the former instance, they might be likened to the sun, which 
eclipses every inferior orb in the sphere of his rays; they now 
resembled an erratic comet, that develops a fire and a fury as it 
blazes athwart the heavens, which, though it suffers the minutest 
star to twinkle, yet says to the glittering host—Miune, alone, is 
the power to de stroy. 


The papers of the day have given the result of this season of 


turmonl 
flexible; and when ordered to charge upon a crowd, they do so 
with the same merciless fury, as if an armed foe confronted 


The discipline of the troops upon such occasions is in- 


them: the consequences may well be conceived 


The Royal Library (Bibliothéque du Rov) is an honorable 
specimen of the liberality with whieh France endows her public 
institutions. As a mere edifice, it has no merit over and above its 
capacity ; but itis stored with a munificence beyond what I had 


expected to see. The number of printed volumes is seven hun- 


dred and fifty thousand: of manuscript, ¢ ighty thousand: and of 


engravings, six thousand five hundred velumes and portfolio 

The greatest typographical curiosity is a bible, printed in 1456 
with cut-metal types: and, among the manuseripts, is the Tele- 
machus of Fenelon, in his own hand writing 
ancient coins, medals, &e. comprises no less than eighty thousand 
preces—one would hardly suppose so many dissimilar ones had 
ever been made. ‘Twoimmense globes in this library are always 
quoted as remarkable. They are fourteen feet in diameter, and 
were dedicated and presented to Louis XEV., in L683. The ce- 


lestial one bears this nseription: “all the planets are laid dewn 


in the positions they occupied at the birth of Lents le Grand 
and the terrestrial: —* constructed to exhibit the countries which 
that great monarch might have subdued, had not his moderation 
prescribed limits to his valor From which we may infer— 
since the said redoubtable birth, the said planets have stood still 
and Louis XLV. could have swayed the sceptre of the world, if 
he would: two things which T'll venture to say the world never 
knew before. There are four other public libraries in Paris 
which unitedly contain four hundred and eighteen thousand print 
ed volumes, and fourteen thousand manuscripts; making an ag 
gre gate of one m ton tivo hundred and sirtw-tiwe thousand nOOK 
to whieh citizens and strangers have free access 

The cemetery of Pere la Chaise is a most interesting spot. It 
contains about one hundred acres, lying on an inclined plan 
which rises, at the northern extremity, toa height thatcomn . 
a fine view of Paris. There is a long train of interesting facts 
connected with tts early history, which are valuable to the 
quary, but with which I have littl present concern. Its first o 
cupation as a public cemetery was in 1804, since which per 
may be said to have been the principal place of interment, thoug! 
there are many others 

The coup dai! discovers one entire shade of everzreens, tast: 


fully intersected by capacious walks On a nearer 





and proceeding along the silent pathw ays, Whiwh so many thes 
sands have traversed to retrace no more, the monuments dev: op 
themselves, through the intervals of perennial verdure, in thei 
various degrees of simpheity and magnificence. Some are sur 


prisingly beautiful, and display at onee the labor of years, and 
Yet, thouch the creat are dis 
| tinguished from the lowly m the vain pomp of their final dwel 


the exquisite art of the sculptor 


ing-place, there 1s one lovely decoration common te all: they are 
strewed and hung with wreaths of flowers, which the relatives 
of the deceased renew so frequently, that they present one conti- 
nual succession of fragrance and bloom ; and many of the hum 


bler graves are planted with roses, which in their fresh blossom 
ing, and united with the countless garlands around them, impart 
a sweetness tothe scene, a softened cast of pensive yet not pain- 
ful melancholy, that secm to rob the tomb of its terrors, and lead 
|! the spectator to feel that it is hardly sad to die when such delight- 
‘ful tokens of love are cherished on the soil that covers his clay 


The cabinet of 


This seems to be in very deed the testimonial of communion with 
the loved and lost; and is one of those fascinating rites connect- 
ed with the catholic religion, to which every heart must pay ho- 
mage. Occasionally, I saw a record of familiar names that tok 
the brief tale of one who died far from the scenes of his early 
days, and far from the friends who had endeared those scenes to 
his heart. Yet even these were not neglected. Many a kind 
hand had strewn sweet flowers upon a mound where the tears ot 
kindred had never fallen; and many « mourner, in seeking the 
tomb of one beloved, had dispensed the passing tribute ef a gar- 
land upon the stranger's grave. 

The tomb over which I paused longest, and pondered mos: 
deeply, was that of Marshal Ney. “ No monumental record tells 
the story” of his achievements nor his disgrace. An iron railing 
encloses the spot where he sleeps, but no marble designates it; no 
inscription informs the visiter whose ashes are there dishonored 
The origin of my emotion was not, however, regret for the fate o1 
the warrior, for no one was ever more deserved; nor was it that he 
lay in a nameless grave, for the last act of his public life sullicd 
the whole career of his glory: butit was the singular coincidence 
between the ignoble death, the simple funeral rites, and the lowly 
state of the final repose of this great general, and his greater 
chief. Who could have foretold it at Jena? Whocan realize 
it now 7—Napoleon and Ney—one on a rock in the ocean; the 
other, surrounded by his brethren in arms—deprived of those or- 
dinary mementos which designate the tomb of the humblest 
peasant! ; 





AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 


BRIEF ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF CHARACTER. 


MPS. PHOEBE PHILLIPS 

Tuis remarkable woman, who died at Andover, in the year 
IS—, was born at Cambridge, Massachusetts. She was the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Foxcroft, a gentleman of wealth ond high standing, who 
wave her a good education for the times. To her intumate 
acquaintance with the faculty of Harvard University from child- 
hood, may, in some measure, be attributed her elegant style ot 
conversation, Which surpassed that of any one, male or female 
in this country. She saw the subjeet under consideration, in all 
its bearings, and clothed it in most felicitous language. There was 
no redundancy—no stint—no singularity, except that of supreme 
refinement—nothing to excite surprise, i her conversation; but 
the most learned listened with profound admiration at her taste 
and skill in language. She was fond of her pen, and took delight 
in keeping up an eXtensive correspondence W ith literary and 
religious friends. She wrote with great ease and rapidity 
chirography, at onee plain as a printed page, and whose beauty 
was only exceeded by the thought itcontatned, She was married 
to Samuel Phillips. of Andover, a young man, at that period most 
zealously engaged in the cause of his country, anxious for its pol 
tical prosperity, and for its advancement in learning ; and he found 
a most admirable coadjutor in his wife During the dark per 
of the revolution, she sat up unul midnight, with the female 
her household, to make garments for the poor destitute soldier 
and im seraping lint or cutting bandages for the hospitais. T! 
sick. in her neighborhood, of all classes, were inquired after, a 
every thing that could administer to their comfort was sent ? 
her hospitable mansion 

The acade mv founded by her husband and his uncle, was 
the immediate vicinity of her residence, and every pupil's bealt 
was a subject of her attention; and te those who had come 
i distance, and had no natural guardian near, she acted the 
of a parent, atall times. Devoted to religion with more than 
cloistered maiden’s zeal,” she had not a particle of bigotry tn } 
might have lived with her for years w 





tisposition and one 


knowing her sentiments on any particular point in divinity. At 





—tor her husband was so deeply engaged in politics 





her 
usiness, that he left all the household cares upon her—mig 
d, almost every day in the week, clergymen who met 
where els¢ from a difference in creeds, and yn " f dist 
thon m the various callings of life, and from diffe: nt part ft 
‘ountry. For more than forty years this hospitality was w 
t rrupted aud her cares unceasing 
Her person was striking: tall above most women; her mie 
was majestic, without ar y awkwardness from her heigit 
features were prominent, but softened by a fine mild ex ss 
nd her large | eye was full of sweetness of temp: 
med with ox s. Seldom has it been that any w iw 
so capable of « ng good as she, and more seldom have 
opportu fies to eXereise Whe capa ily There has scareely bee 
isingle individual who ever knew her, that had not some reme? 
rancer of her talents and virtues in his mind, and most of ther 
mild relate s ts of kindness towards themselves. She ma 
» parade of attainments; but all her information s emed to flow 


n conversation, as though it were intuitive, and addresses 
dered every one about her s periort 






n company iS U She 


herseit memory and reasoning powers—im fact, in every atta 


ment and gift. Her charity for all, was that which suiters ler 

n was admirable She saw ata glance inte 
the elements of character. The writer of this faint sketch of a 
most excelleat woman, recollects numerous prophecies upon the 
fature developments of the talents of children about her, and 
hardly one of them but has proved true, of those who lived to form 
a character. When others judged by a lesson, or a few recitauions, 


but her discrimimat 
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she formed her opinion from some act or remark of the boy which 
might have passed unnoticed by others. With all her firmness of 
soul, she had a heart most feelingly alive to the misfortunes of 
others. Often “ her pity gave ere charity began ;” and she was 
distressed even at the sufferings of the wicked. Her maxims sunk 
deep into the minds of those who had the good fortune of hearing 
them, and her commands were never forgotten. A lad, seeing 
from her window, a wretched looking man, going to the whipping 
post to receive corporal punishment for a petty larceny, sentenced 
by a justice of the peace tothis ignominy, strove toconceal a tear, 

but this excellent woman observed it. With one starting in her 
own eye, she emphatically said to him, ‘“ When you become a 

law-maker, examine the subject of corporal punishment, and see if 
it is not unnatural, vindictive, and productive of much evil.” In 

early manhood he became a legislator, and remembering the 

words which made a strong impression at the time, he called the 

attention of the assembly to the subject, and in the course of a 

short time, had the satisfaction of announcing to her, that the 

statute book had been expurgated, in this respect, and that there 

was, in future, to be no corporal punishment for any offence less 

than capital. After her husband's death she was one of the foun- 

ders of the Theological Seminary at Andover, and took a deep 

interest in the institution as long as she lived. 





ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 
POLITICS, 

Ir is astonishing what a propensity there is in all communi- 
ties to be excited about something. There is always a promi- 
nent subject for the million to interchange their thoughts upon ; 
and, certainly, it is a great developer of people's colloquial abili- 
ties. It is not every company, especially those accidentally 


brought together, who can understand each other on abstract 


“Oh,” he added, “there can be no doubt of it whatever. It 
will go for Clay, as sure as fate.” 

1 dined yesterday with a large number of gentlemen, and went 
home really half-deafened by the furious debate which had been 
carried on across the table. As 1 am almost entirely ignorant on 
these subjects, they are so much the more uninteresting. 1 have 
studied the bank question a good deal; but am not acquainted 
with the details of the elections, and don't know which public 
men are Jackson and which Clay atall. 1 am therefore utterly 
in the dark at these mes, and have to remain quiet, lest 1 expose 
my ignorance. 

A friend slapped my shoulder the other day, with a face full 
of delight, and declared “ Wolfe and Ritner had crossed th 
mountains neck and neck; while another some time after halloed 
across the street that he should feel safe if he could “ only get 
Marcy across Cayuga lake 

On one occasion | resolved, rather than be taken for a fool, to 
participate a litte in the contest carried on so freely by every 
one else ; and, therefore, inreply toa longspeech about Mr. Briony 
Mr. Eaton, and the West India trade, not one single word of 
which I understood, I ventured to say, believing him to be a Jack 
son man by his talk, and anxious to be on the same side with 
such a formidable fellow, that Jackson would certainly make a 
good president, and that what he had said “ was sufficient tocon 
vince any reasonable person that the old general would be elected 
It seems, however, that | had made a mistake. and my friend all 
the time was “ hot for Clay.” 

* Elected ?” he reiterated, ‘Andrew Jackson elected ? Sir,every 
fool ought to know, if he does not, that Jacksonism is prostrat 

I got out of the scrape as well as I could, though | fear not 
very honorably, for he turned away from me with a look of inet 
fable contempt. because Leould not tell “what Mr. Van Buren 
did in eighteen hundred and twenty nine 

Lately I have entirely withdrawn from all share in political 


a scene rich with cultivation, populous with human beir 


ge, ard 
ringing with the sounds of human toil, to one of primeval forest, 
and & solitude as perfect as w hen the prow of the first Eure pean 
navigator divided the virgin waters of the Hudson—a wide sy! 
van wilderness, an asylum for noxious animals, which have been 
chased trom the cultivated re gion, the wild cat, the catamount 
the wolf, and the bear, and a haunt of birds that love not the 
neighborhood of mat This is not the piace to deseribe the View 
from the sumumit; and if it were, I could only do it justice by 
copying the magnificent description of a popular Americar 
novelist, Written Wate that summit was yet untrodden but by the 





foot of the hunter, or the lover of nature The view, howeve 
has now beeome taniular t house of entertainment has bes 
erected at tw ‘ and two hundred fect above the bed of the 
Hudson, on a narrow level of about seven acres. ¢: lthe Pine 
Orchard, which, within a few years, has become a place of fas 
om e resort i » the summer heats The spot, t ise the 
lunguage ot cw . genius embellishes whateve t touc ie 
tid whose pens ive traced the deserip retou ene 
S now dese te [can never more be ga from afar as 
A point im the tine of the blue figure above the hori:on, which 


j 


the heavens seem to vindicate as their own, or be visited with 
reverent footsteps it Was gazed upon, and as it was approach 
ed, inthe days that have departed.” For my own part, however, 
lam not sure that it does not heighten the effect of the scene 
when viewed trom below, to know, that, on that little point, scarce 


visible on the breast of the mountain, the beautiful and the gay 


ire met, and the sounds of mirth and mus irise, While, for 
eagues around, the mountain torrents are dashis and the eagle 
s utter e his shriek nheard bY human ear 





THE DRAMA, 


GLANCES AT THE STAGE. 


matters of science, morals, or history All men have not traveled, discussions, exce pt that I am drenched with it sadly mornu g SINc# iv la ers on this subject, | have been viuced ta 
nor read, nor thought. Indeed, only a few have done either. yoon, and night atmy meals. Leannot go down to the Battery . visit the theatre 4 e frequently, and to note several other odd 
Hence, unless there weresome grand pervading topic of discourse, to breathe the fresh air. but some of my friends beg me to stop on || ties, not only the olavere, but also inthe audience, Altheush 
mixed circles would have no means of carrying on a brisk con- my way back, and get the “accounts from Ohio; and a fellow | of the utmost inp stance to decen y and good sense, they are tra 
versation. Should one venture a remark on the colisseum or the | jately awakened me from a delicious dream to tell me there was. fl y cuanely might be easily corrected There 
ruins of Athens, his companion could only in return tell how «4 majority of two thousand for Wolf Among the most gla mprobabilities also in the plays, as well as players, wl ae 
wheat sold last market-day, or whether there were a continuation ring consequences of this state of society, isthe practice of betting | dinuntsh the value of the entertainment The comedy of the It 
of demand for cotton. which it elicits All mv triends are bette rs The y come home mstant, by F pula furnishes one wtwo san es of th 
The attorney would explain his action on a policy of insurance charged with offers from one dollar to ten thousand: and, emid || Durctate throuchout the whok piece, is made to perform so many 
to one who would much rather hear something from the London the clash and din of the most ineational debate. you are saeé toll cilly feats. and to submit te such svoes exteomsitios, ot the cam 
shipping lists, or where the greatest premium would be given for hear some voice rising above the rest with— “3 i het wen tem ta ll mand of & sen, thnk, even if we oan deeew bins to ean 
Spanish dollars. A comnion theme, there fore, has generally been) one”—and “Tll bet vou what you please A wore semaansy |i cotrwithets iat: te hence Sew heed. Gon Gamal dmaincths tees Galanin 
adopted by tacit consent; in the same way as bills of exchange, method. by the wav. of brinsing out people's true opinion. 1) the | { so spirited and elegant a woman, one possessing 
or those customs of merchants which have been found to contri- ||,now a man who carries on betting as a living, and, by asly | moreover, all the keenness of intellect, added to all the m ijesty 
bute to convenience. We, therefore, find the public mind nearly cretsbiiionns sud « chain enim’ has wanbee tee sania allies i wintee could aver marty euch = Geel nd aceended A prof 
ulways animated by some absorbing affair, Now itisthe Greek tions to dress himself out of the spoils. He won his hat on the || cate who stole into the house of bis friend, to undertake the basest 


mania—now the cholera—now yellow-fever—and now mad dogs 





Overslaugh, and his coat on Skeneateles He raps his boots 





fo ecrmmes Young Mirabel, too, although a finished gentlema: 


























Any thing that comes in to break up that monotony into which with a rattan, and says, “ huzza for old Chenange! and he told a ripe scholar, aud a practised man of the world, is supposed by his 
we are ever fearful of falling, contributes to the life and spirit of his livery stable keepe r the other morning he shonid want a father to be so dull as to be taken in by one of the a t absurd of 
society. I have known a public dining table rescued from dull horse, but was aiting to hear from North Mulberry. In this |/all plots. The old gentleman puts on a red coat mstead of a brown 
ness by the rumor of a shipwreck, and a set of stupid fellows way [ am so bewildered and pat out of countenance by the pre-|icne, and by blustering a little, expects to pass bimeelf off, on hi 
become quite agreeable on the explosion of a steamboat. A. cidential question that I shall leave town this afternoon, to avoid own son asa Spay count. The son discovers him immediately 
bloody murde r sometimes helps off a bre akfast and I have got the confusion rn. 8 uvdasanexecellont por thhough of a atte stronable hu r, beats 
a st Ms ral « ve _ porte ae ‘ a by — of the . i cdemeaialidle the benes of the peor venerable auther of hia 
embles, Dr. Spurzheim, and Myr oward Payne ires onee : : aes : FAS ear is Gece rae : aff’: 
were useful in this way ; but since the y have become so common, AME Rie an oO wiinalastendee 2 i \ i ‘ae iui 1 aaa ov rs ~ ee Mu b : : 
they scarcely raise a smile. Inthis state of offairs what anevent entranned into the haunts < ’ suditte. by what stretch of credulity 
is a presidential election! It has thrown all circles imto spirits CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. , ; e w ) v : ie . te aoe de of re <tr " mes " + he 
From Canada to Mexico there is scarcely a creature that has not Turse mountains are the highest ‘ te of New-York par eae hi ‘tia neblice shee seg april 
expe riences d its re vivifying eff ets The Witty are sparkling as A view has been published of them, taken trom a ] motion the eae am she Gimsey pole 1 of bringing them some exceilent wine ? 
the y never did be fore, and the eloquent a tonish even themselves western shore of the Hudson Along this s city stream they What makes these outrages on common sense More conspicuous 
The cholera and the Indian war are and the comet has stretch for many miles as a barrier to the fertur ey through nd t untable in the { et, thatthe puece is evider rm the 
wen received with auch marked inattention, that Tamnot sure he | Which it flows, until at length they re + to make way for the!" nate t lon ; 
1as not gone off in disgust, with a resolution not to show his Mohawk, bringing inthe waters drained from six counties Th not a . x ae gh a ene 4 aon a cme bss a ned 
face in our parts again these seventy years atleast. Every body | successive peaks of this lofty range, of which the highest, ealled hee ‘edd thre " t profusely, and : . fi of ile = 
OW 18 full of politic s. It is the one universal theme with which | Reund Top, 1s three thousand eight hundred and tour teet above a ; rn a i ! olf - ; . i J 
ail Kind ind classes are imbued: and patriots md statesmen he evel of ude water, are among the most remarkable objects The ordinary croft disposin of stave heroes ar wroines 
are to be found tippling in grog-shops and sleeping under cellar- Seen in the voyage up the Hudson, and forma striking feature Alpe gipvan wean, begenar “ye ates ven poaielll : en 
loors all mountain prospects beheld trom a wide extent of surrounding tans ora ieetinhhin: a Naeaiel a mygser ed ame 
I must say Lbegin to get a little tired of this. I wish well to country From the highlands in the western partof Couneetreut : age. cheanndo winaey cap sng cir 
the most pad abe whoever he may be. though | suspect from the summits of Taghkannue ane Saddle Mountain in Mas pour tr _ oe y y z bet ~ Be. tor aaah . 7 
either are so bad as their enemies would have us be lreve While sa husetts. with all the lofty ridge betwe and from the Greer = ‘ee ~ - . - “es ieper sae ; . ps, joer : ot oe ' 
rd rr apeter rm or pager 4 " ; a = ected with the sprog ol ames oe ‘ > ak sy : ss — an olpect « y pathy, and the most disinterceted manner de 
fairs of the repubiie confess myself a littl disposed to with- oud, W " awa ne this i clarea his intention to be virtuous, and receives great applause 
iraw sometimes from the broil and bustle for thonghts and en Irving. who has made these mountains the scene of one of hi seam avd engl ig Gil ant tebe plane i 4% badd 
joyments of acalm and ple Want nature Iam not one of what Mest popular tales, thus deseribes their spect, as Viewed from ated anise! fully cea neat ileetinltidie tn 
folks call your thorough-going politicians Ido not feel dis-, the river and its banks :— “o , tae ot Man end Wife.” Lord A mond ye shee Ai 
posed to fling my plate ata man’s head at dinner who says he is “ Whoever has made a voyage up the Hudson must remember aes ible « ippomnted profl trs—escapes with apparent honor 
Jackson up to the hub,” nor to set another down as a fool because the Kaatskill mountains. They are a dismembered braneh of the at the dropping of the « a in. Perh on 8 more tl rough y co 
he advocates the cause of Clay. I believe there are many cood great Appalachian family, and are seen away to the west of the nate a BMD wee , 7 nye sa 
sensible people on both sides, and should be sorry toaquarre! w ith river, swelling up to a noble height, and lording it ever the sur “i i ae ss ' . " : . ae cs ay woh a a. east bers 
any one onsuchanocecasion. Indeed, sofaram I fror ibeingt wehed |Tounding country. Every change of season, every cha “ snes a moe veerg f ‘ ‘ a the ~e tto carry on even the most 
with this mania, or talking and swearing and betting about poli-, Weather, indeed every hour of the day, produces some el al iy +f ac , on Ce a 
ties in favor of either party, that I feel often provoked at both for the magical hues and shapes of these mountains; and they are) > - P ms the Ter Be a might p ’ added, 
the din which they r Lise abowt my ears Boisterous, angry con- rec arded by all the good wives farand nearas pert et barometers by aypoes —_ "I : we i” ode 
tention, has entirely superseded rational discourse, and when [|| When the weather is fair and settled, they are clothes blue and Which env nrint ef guetness Wik G 
isk any ordinary question, [can scarcely get areply. Theother purple, and print their bold outlines on the clearevening sky: but Being « col all 
evening I unburthened my heart to a friend, on a subject of se-, sometimes, when the rest of the landscape is cloudl: they will) Yet when it appears that the man he was about to ruin is his 
father—that the la he was about to marry has disposed of her- 





rious interest to me, and solicited his advice 


He paused some- |) gather a hood of gray vapors about their summits, Which, in the 
time after I had finished speaking, apparently lost in the medita- | last rays of the setting sun, will glow and light up like a crown 
At length I reminded him that |of g'ory.”’ 

The traveler, as he looks from the shore of the river tothe broad) by a sham marriage, possesses in reality, prool that he is law 
sudden, thanks heaven, expresse: 


self to another—that his title and fortune have gone over to his 


tions to which I had given rise rival, and that a lovely girl, whom he had attempted to deceive 
I was waiting, by touching him gently on the elbow and asking, |) 


* Well, tell me now candidly, what do you think of all this?” || woody sides of this mighty mountain range, turns his eye from. fully her husband, he, all of @ 
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the sincerestdelight to the once abandoned object of his perfidious 
passion, that his wicked career Is ¢ nded in their being united in 
wedlock, and gets the praise of the audience, as a young man of 
fine talents and excellent morals I could not help thinking 
however, that his new wife, whose friends had thus outmanaged 
him, if she possessed the spirit of some I could mention, would 
cive him an occasional curtain lecture, or a cross glance over the 
breakfast table at the recollection of his former wickedness, and 
the cause of his return to the paths of virtue; and as for the 
moral gentleman himself, if he did not beat her now and then, in 
some of his old naughty moods, she oughtto thank heaven hearti- 
ly, and say no more about such an awkward business 
Playwrights and actors are responsible fora goodly number of 
peccadillos, but none more inexcusable than their prejudice agamst 
certain sects and professions. They seem to have a general un 
derstanding against giving mercy to lawyers, friends, or Freneh- 
If the exigencies of the piece require one of the kind and 
hospitable sect of friends, not only the author fixes some stigma 


men 


upon him, altogether derogatory to his character, but you may 
note how slyly the performer has added a few inches to the rim 
of his hat Ifa lady, you 
shall see her step with the prim stiffness of the automaton chess- 


or tothe longitude of his countenance 
player, rise on her heels, with her hands crossed on her bosom, 
Flow unjust this 
is, we all know who have ever been intimate with the charming 
For my part, I hav. 
generally seen among them @ profusion of half-subdued charms, 


and act, not only ungracefully, but ridiculously 
girls of this hosp table seet tn private life 


a reserved grace and modest beauty which may be very advanta 
geously studied by some of our gaudy city flirts—ay, even the 
loveliest of our city belles—for they can be resembled to nothing 
more appropriately than flowers half unfolded in their buds, and 
blooming together in the beautiful shadowy places of the wood 

But if friends suffer from the unreasonable malignity of dra 
matists, lawyers are as badly off. They are introduced, in general 
as the tool of some hard-hearted spendthrift; and the malicious 
author is scarcely ever contented to dismiss them, till they are 
stripped of their fortune and friends, and as utterly disgraced us 
Shylock himself. Indeed they may think themselves well off, 
after all these calamities, if they eseape without being rolled in 
a flour sack, or tossed in a blanket 

The podr Frenchmen, however, always excite my pity from 


their ignorance of our language 


, and their being strangers in our 
land, Poor fellows, how sadly they are me tamorphosed on the 
Hlow they are bedaubed with snuff, and shaken with 


What a world of extraordinary droll things they are 


stage 
shrugs! 


made to suy! Tam, indeed, always sorry for the poor fellows 


and they look so thin and withered, and are always from mer 
Wantonness, thrust Into so many serious misfortunes to provide 
amusement tor the audience, that his heart indeed must be hard 
There is 


much cant afloat in society on all subjects, and a great deal of 


who can reflect on their situation without sympathy 
false feeling. Dress up a man in fine clothes, and let him suffer 
with a helmet on his head, and his hair well dressed, and the 
audience are dissolved in tears; but in the afterpiece the poor 
Frenchman may be robbed of his family—may lose his mistress — 
or his fortune, and get his head or his heart broken—but because 
he shrags his shoulders, takes snuff, and speaks with a foreign 
accent, the spectators are convulsed with delight, and think it the 
funniest thing possible. By the way, we are all liable to this 
error, both in the theatre and in the world atlarge; and we often 
deny to the poor, the uneducated, and the wretched, that serious 
attention and assistance which are extended to people whost 
minds and manners are more cultivated, although their hearts 
may not be more susceptible. The other evening, at the Park 
theatre, | witnessed a lite incident which deserves to be recorded. 


It denotes an improvement in the taste and character of audien-| 


ces, Which, being so desirable, T trust will not stop here. A per 
former had a passage to deliver, which might have been spoken 
«o as to give offenceto none—but which he gave in such a broad. 
vulgar way, as to pointit couspicuously with an indecent allusion 
It was evidently an attempt to gain a round of applause from 


the pit and galleries, but the speech was received in complete si- 


lence. Not a laugh was heard; nota hand raised in acknow 
ledgment. The man’s name was Perey. | hope this lesson will 


teach him heteafter that he is not acting to blackguards, and that 
he comes on the stage to amuse a respectable audience, and not 
to insultthem. I hereby also record my resolution to wateh for 
similar violations of decorum, and will let the public know the 
names of those, who, like Erostratus, are eager to gain by crime 
the notice they are unable to obtain by virtuc 


I mentioned, in a former number, the power of vision and of 


hearing exhibited by that wonderful race of beings—the stage- 
players—how, on oecasions, they can see through a wall, and 
hear sounds which are perhaps not even in existence. ‘These 
form a small paetof their accomplishnients. Even a certain great 
r Hight in Romeo, used a he avy iron crowbar 
rattan; andin King John, after the scene 
to burn out the eyes of the sweet Prince 








Arthur, om, one of the attendants in carrying out 
those drea Wing instruments of cruelty, held them by the 


red, heated ends, with the astonishing indifference of a stoic, or 
the skill of the fire king himself. As some possess the faculty 
of seeing objects which are not to be seen, others, on the con- 
trary, can look directly at a thing and not see it, or listen to a 
fellow roaring like the “lion on Afric’s burning shore,” and 
never hear a word. I recommend ruffians, when about to mur- 


der, not to speak so loud; and people who have to hide themselves, 
not to stand out before their pursuers—and tragic kings and 
queens, weeping over great calamities, not to nod to Dick and 
Harry in the pit—and if the ladies have any stray curls to put 
up, any kerchiefs to arrange about their bosoms, or any shoe- 
strings to tie, that these important offices either be performed when 
the play allows their minds to be at ease, or at leastto defer them 
till the paroxysms of their grief be past. I have something to 
say of audiences, and think I shall, one of these days, devote a 
They form a subject much more in- 
I cannot close, however, 


paper exclusively to them 
teresting than is generally imagined 
without declaring, in justice to the players, that if they ever do 
wrong, it is less their fault than that of the spectators, who will 
always have bad acting and disgraceful allusions on the stage, 
as long as they countenance them by applause 


NEW-YORK THEATRICALS, 

IraLtan opera.—We are gratified to have it in our power to 
record the continued success of the Italian opera, ever since it got 
over the little errors of the outset. Great praise is given to Sig- 
nora Pedrotti the prima donna seria; and we think our readers 
will acknowledge, when they have heard her, that shedeserves the 
encouraging things that are said of her. The other debutante, 
Signora Salvioni, has as yet shown nothing bat her beauty This 

and when we have 


which shall give her voice 


has rendered her very agreeable to many ; 


known her in somethu the same 


chance her face has had, we will duly report the result, which 
we hope will be as favorable as “a singing countenance” can 
promise We find the impulse which has been given to this en- 
tertainment by the suecess of its later efforts, has led toa scheme 
we confess, is much wanted. The 


Ws hope they will 


crushing mistake im all 


for anew opera-house; which 


speculators advertise for land on Broadway. 
get it, but we advise them to shun the 
such enterprises, of encumbering themselves with expenses for 
devoted to the science and its 


the mere site, which ought to be 


professors. ‘The first idea of landowners and builders, generally 


When a project of this description is broached, is to make the 


most of ut for themselves, aud the concern starts with an over- 


Whelming respon ibility for rent, which clogs us operations 


and insures its ultimate bankruptey But, in offering this hint 





d not by any means he understood as counselling any 


wantef liberality inthe arrangements to accommodate the audi 
ence, not only with comfort, but elegance An Italian opera 
house ts itself a luxury, and it seems strangely tucongruous to 


seta diamond of this sert in brass or pewte When the new 
house is built, let the managers remember tomake a pul, ih white h 


gontionien, between the acts, 


the ladies can have seats; and the 


walk about attheir ease, and talk to the ladies from over the box 


fronts, as they do elsewhere Most espeeially, let us hope we 
An opera in dishabille is a 
We Kuickerboekers 
None 


« therm than we are, when in the 


shall see every body in tuil dress 
lady at a party without shoes or stockings 
know well enough the rukes of etiquette in these matters 
are more scrupulous in observir 
country of others. Letus, by anexample, secure equal attention 
from others when they are in our country. Let us make John 
Bulland Monsieur Malbrouk wear dress coats and silk stockings 
at the opera—by Wearing them there ourselves 





Park rukatre.— Miss Clara Fisher and Lite Burke continue 
though it toueh 
He looked like a litth 
Wallack suceee 


Bowenry.—The placards of this house breathe a very belliger 


to be attractive. Burke's sermon in Mawworm 
ed upon dangerous ground, was encored 
goblin, masquerading as a methodist ds him 


ent spirit. We doubt the policy of serving up personal erievan 


ces ma playbill) The public care nothing for discussions of this 


sort; and nothing kills a lampoon half so effectually as silenes 
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Our Book Table-—Volumes, good, bad, and wndifferent, for review, have 


been accumulating upon our table for some weeks, without notice ; unt 





we find it absolutely impossible to give them the attentio ey deserve 


It will be uninteresting to any one to learn the detail of the causes of this 
‘ 


omussion » but We owe it loo irselves to explain that it may be ascribed t 


the desire to do teo much, rather than too little, for the authors and 5 

lishers who have sought our opinions. As it is, however, the tune is nearly 
gone by for mentioning many of the publications : of some, indeed, we 
could now only write the epitaph :—but there are others too unpertant to 





} 


be dismissed without remark. Among these,one especia!ly claiming atte: 
thon, is the Enevelopedia Ameneana, from the press of Carey and Lea 
Another volume will torm the twelfth and last of this most valuable work 
Of the last new novel by Mr. Cooper, from the same enterprisin 
tlemen, we will speak hereatter. ‘The same shall be done, uf poss 


of their two other works, one “On the Economy of Machinery 





Manutactures, by Charles Babbage, Esq.” and the other, the second vo 


jume of the History of Spain and Portugal, being the eighteenth of their 


Th 
brothers Harper continue to keep the entics on the alert. They seem 
to shower books upon the public, who in return, we presume, 
* golden opinions” upon them. Their Family Library combines the at- 
tractions of all those which are so popular in Europe ; 





extremely creditable reprint of Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia 
shower 


and their edition 
of Miss Edgeworth’s novels, in nine volumes, the first of whieh is now 
before us, equals the prototype in beauty, and is afforded at half its price 
We must not omit to mention the great pleasure with which we have 
\| glanced at the last number of the Foreign Quarterly. We have only had 
time to examine one article,—that relating to the poetical reputation 


abroad of him whom we are so proud to call eur Bryant. We rejoice that 
this unostentatious but deeply intellectual gentleman, should be thus 
freely accorded the just honors which he would never claim. Our limits 
will not now allow us to proceed in our enumeration ; we must hope our 
apologies will be accepted for the books, the prints, the periodicals, and 
the prospectuses, concerning which we are compelled to be silent. We 





cannot, however, neglect to notice the project of a new monthly maga- 
zine, entitled the Knickerbocker, for which proposals have been issued 
by Peabody. The intended editor is understood to be Mr. Charles Hoff- 
man, whose name is a sufficient guarantee that the work will be man- 
aved ably. From the taste and spirit which have given to his opinions 
in the American the weight of undisputed authority, upon all subjects 
connected with literature and the fine arts, we shall look to his labers 
with more than common interest. Another magazine, of nearly the same 
description has been in conte mplation for some tume, but is deferred for 
the present in order to allow full scope for the speculation superintend- 
ed by our accomplished evening cotemporary, to whom we most cordially 


wish every success 


The prospect hefore us.—In the whirling round of the fashion- 
able and the literary world there is an awful pause, but it is only 
a pause to take breath. The winter campaign is preparing, and 
“the hum of either army stilly sounds The myriads of lovely 
faces, whose eyes have been flinging their darts about at Balist n 
Saratoga, West Point, and various other places w here Cupid, out of 
the city, has slam as many thousands as the cholera within, are 
now either snugly house d among us, or tobe seen nightly emerging 
The heroes of West Point, past 
present, and to come. are left to the season of snows: but some 
of them, we trust, with fires lighted in their bosoms, which 
keep them as frost-proof as the voleano of Hecla keeps the 
Many a bei } 


from the various steamboats 








landers whose mind is not absolutely made 


d j 
yet to rate herself at more than five and twenty, as she has sailec 


down the Hudson, has envied the autumn hue of the sumach. and 
thought nature unkind in giving the blush to the declining sum- 


mer of an unconscious shrub, for which she, in her own char ae 
would have feltso grateful! The interest which has been take: 
he East river and the Nert} 
ted by an interest in competitions of a more deli- 
glories of Black Meria and the 


ladies, will be presently eclipsed by those 


in the race s, in the re vyions both of 
is to be supplar 





cate nature: and the court of 


four-legged lords and 
of Marias more | lest! 1 comple xion, though withtwo feetless; ane 


of a nobility of the fair sex, with no titles but those commen t 


them in our land—tities to admiration and love Ever since the 


Long Island and the Poughkeepsie race-balls, (where really, fror 


the character of conversation during the pauses amid the 


ild have fancied that the spurt of Atalanta was re- 
vids of the Atlantic.) so great has been the 


dance, we co 
Viving i the m 
terest in every thi 


ng appertaining to a horse-race, that we und: 





stand five thousand copies « f Paulding’s lastnew novel have gone 


off at once, pr ucipally because the plet turns upon the contest 


between Barebones and Molly Magpi ' Whether this be true o: 
not we will nota vouch, but thus far we cam say > — When we hurried 


down the North river, a day or two ago, in consequence of sor 


most porte ntous tumults all the ladies in the steamboat, who were 


, were reading “* Westward Ho W: 


s popolar to co ai 


heauties of a steamboat If his book 


reading at ali advise any 
author, who wishes to ascertain whether he 
peep about among the 
the fashion, he is sure to find it there in some dozen or two px 

We wish Paulding had been on board lr 
Ih Wet 


e€ love of racing 


of white litte hands 


would have been a warning for him d have shuddere: 


at having done ymuch to inerease tl 


Yon renuer 
tumults, which hurried us down the North river the other day 
did indeed. You wish to know what they were 
be patient “We cannot keep our owl 


asks whether we did not speak of most portentous 
} ] 


Yes, reader Wwe 
Oh, you shall know 


Wet 


Why. when the sun had gone to bed, in the 


cCounst 
quiet Vieiity 6° 
on the 


Newburgh, we were roving shore, pondering on matte 


and things in general, and on this number of the Muirrer, in par- 
ticular. All of a sudden, the dead silence was broken. A heavy} 
cannon went off, and then all was sull. Some time elapsed, a 
then another cannon was fired. We never thought of Newburg 
(auiet Newburgh, to be taken with a fit of cannonading! New 
burgh to be fring cannons just under the nose of West Pot 
No. We thought. to be sure, there must be sor reason against 
the military post Some conspiring enemy covered, anc | 
in sudden ¢heek We are officers of the militia—our hero's blow 








was up, and we pushed, for the glory of our country, “to the 
port As we Went on, eXplesion upor explosion suceeedet 
bells. like the tecsin; and tuen numberiess instruments of Deis 
some actuall y pretending to be musical struck up all atonee & pes 
so loud and dread,” that if the euthers of the con motion had! 
better nerves than we, they would have * back recoil’d ever 
at the sounds themselves had made.’ Bat when we arrived, a 
was quiet enough. Colonel Thayer's bttle dominion seeme 


and se, thinking we might discover more i 
back to New-York 


first heard that we had been running away from Us 


quite Undisturbed , 


we went farther, we proceeded tll we got 
where w 
cause of our valiant curiosity—for Newburgh, gallant hitle New 

burgh, had actually been “itself the war A whaling ship, the 
second which has been started by a company lately established 
there, departed that evening on its harpooning adventures and all 
the inhabitants were exulting to get rid of it. We had heard that 
Newburgh was “ taking an imposing attitude in polices.” We 
rejoice with her enterprising citizens at this indication of the 
imposing attitude she is taking in commerce We hear, also, 
that she is about doing as much for education. There is talk of 
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a new university there. We hope it will turn out more than talk. 
No better spot could be selected. It is at the same time near the 
city, and far enough away from it. It has every advantage of 
ready access from New-York at any time in four hours, and often 
several times a day, and yet is sufficiently remote not to expose 
the youth to the temptations of a great metropolis. It has con- 
tiguity without contact. When the new university is built, we 
hope Newburgh will let us know. We should delight to help 
ring the bell in honor of its opening. 

By the by, talking of universities, and civil triumphs in the 
midst of the military, what is become of General Wetmore’s last 
triumph at Hamilton college, where he delighted every body with 
a poem, which he is keeping from the world? We know the 
general is not over-fond of parade; and is above maneuvring, 
excepting in the way of his profession; but we are growing old, 
and we cannot afford to let him be so modest as to obey the order 
of the commander-in-chief of poetical criticism, General Quintus 
Horatius Flaccus, and keep his poem nine years. Nine years! 
In nine years we may be “grave men.” And will the general 
let us die without the satisfaction of reading his poem? We call 
him out. We must not suffer any thing American to slumber 
inhonored. It may be some time before we get Forrest here, with 
Dr. Bird’s new tragedy, which every body seems to like; and 
which Forrest, we understand, acts with the blended spirit of a 
true-hearted son of the soil, and an accomplished artist, as en- 
thusiastic in supporting the interests of those whose talents do 
honor to our country, as in contributing to do honor to it with his 
own. Till that time comes, we are without poetry to occupy our 
admiration. Let the general look to it. He ought not to “leave 
our fair sides all unguarded” thus. 

But the ladies—shall we forget the ladies? Not for the world! 
And we hope the ladies will not forget us; if they do, we are un- 
fone. We have a cherub that sees their purposes this next win- 
ter. The moment the electioneering excitement is over, and the 
political conventions dispersed, our cherub tells us there is a ru- 
mor of a petticoat convention; or a pair of them, perhaps, for a 
party spirit begins to disunite even those social beings, the ladies ; 
and two factions are already spoken of—the Rainbows and the 
Anti-Rainbows. There is great slyness in this selection of names 
for the rivals. The title of Raindvw is doubtless meant to cover 
a double allusion; first, to the reign or supremacy of beaux in 
their ideas, and then, no doubt, to the shower of beaux they hope 
to have among them in the season approaching. That, however, 
is far from the ostensible signification of the phrase. The avowed 
object of the Rainbow and Anti-Rainbow conventions is to settle 
the fashions of dress. Opinions are pretty equally divided; and 
the Rainbow party, it is expected, will carry as many colors at 
the winter assemblies and soirées as a ship dressed out in the 
flags of all nations on a gala day. The quaker single colors and 
simplicity of the Anti-Rainbow side, though it has many, many 
advocates, finds them mostly among the unpretending, whose 
gentle modesty makes them mistrustful of their different taste, 
and inclines them rather to follow the fashions set by others than 
obtrude those which their quietness would prefer. We may pos- 
sibly give some reports of the proceedings of these conventions 
when they meet. One thing, however, we may as well mention 
en passant. The ladies’ hearts, hitherto, have been their principal 
concern. This year they are to think only of their heads. Spurz- 
heim will be here, and give his modern “ lecture upen heads 
which has put those of poor old George Alexander Stevens quite 
out of countenance. We anticipate, by means of Spurzheim, a 
speedy change in the whole system of gesticulation for passion 
We shall have lovers clapping their hands to their bumps, instead 
of their bosoms; and when matrimony ts on the fepis, casts of 
the skull will be exchanged, as a necessary preliminary ; and we 
shal! see sighing swains and damsels, deciding their chances of 
happiness or misery, (not, as the proverb tells us love was wont 
to be settled in the olden time—with cold pudding—but) by 
measuring the effigy ofan admirer’s caput with the calliper and 
craniometer. 

Between Spurzheim and the opera, there will scarcely time re- 
main for the various novelties promised in the way of parties 
The opera, decidedly, is intended to become the rage. The 
beauty and the talent of the new prima donna, and the success 
of the second opera, has done away with the disappointment of 
the first. But, really, we hope the attraction of neither the lec- 
tures nor the music, will entirely extinguish the scheme which 





has been spoken of, as having excited so much interest—we 
allude to that of bachelors giving parties ; seirces in the French 
style, not costly, but very cordial and pleasant. Letus have no- 
to spoil the plans for parties of any sort. We are kept 
hy party spirit. At the opera or the lectures there 
ve no talk of the splendid preparations making for the wed- 
ding which has excited so much curic silty The gallant off 

cer, Whose bravery hasat last won the wealthy widow, would be 





alive here 





shorn of half the glory of his triumph, if the gay circles were 
“ cribb'd, confined” tothe narrow precincts of a box at 
a theatre, or a bench at the lecture room, where the scandal could 
only come in now and then, “‘ lke angel visits, few and far b 
tween Even Fanny Kemble’s genius, and her father’s grace 
would be to some but poor compensation for the loss of chit-chat 








about one’s friends. The blooming young beauty who has en- 
gaged so much attention aia certain place this summer, must not 


be denied the opportunities to © witch the world,” which would ' 


be taken away from her, if we were to have no rendezvous for 
the fashionables any where but inthe regions of music, or acting 


or—awful climax—in “ the place of skulls!’ And yet, we do not 
know any place where we would not go to see a creature so beau- 
uful and so interesting as the nameless fairy to whom we allude, 
and whose face and manner speak all the inspiration which 
beams in the strains of Rossini and Mercadante, and in the per- 
sonations of the intellectual little Siddons of the Kembles — 
Americar loveliness has more than once won the admiration of 
the courts of Europe. St. James's and the Tuilleries may yet 
“vail their crowns tothe supremacy” of the young wild-rose of 
the west. 

The son of Napoleon —The voiceless poet of our country— 
whose pen ‘discourses most eloquent music” —James Nack, who 
has so often and so impressively made the fortunes of Napoleon 
his theme, enables us to offer the following lament over the des- 
tinies of that extraordinary man’s son. We can conceive how 
an ardent imagination must mourn that the father should have 
died in exile, and the heir, for whom he bartered his domestic in 
tegrity and happiness, unknown ; but never more distinctly than 
in the present instance has it been proved, that 

* There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them how we will.’ 
Napoleon was not great enough for his greatness. When the 
vast, and even yet inscrutable objects for which he was sent upon 
the earth were achieved through his ambition—his power was 
taken away from him, in a manner too extraordimary to be mis- 
understood; and when the mysteries of the government of this 
world are revealed to us in the next, we are satisfied that we 
shall own it was better for the child of such a man, influenced, as 
he must have been, by the family of such a mother, not to have 
remained a point d’appui for such a people as the French. Never-' 
theless, in the position of this youth, and in his solitary death— 
the son of a master of kings, sinking silently into his grave in 
the midst of kings; he, upon whom all eyes were fixed at his 
birth as the future arbiter of the destinies of Europe, perishing 
almost unheeded, there is enough of the romantic to afford a 
legitimate®ubject for the poet's tears; and the epitaph, in which 
he is here regretted, contains passages, which it would be equivo- 
cal praise to call more brilliant than any we know of in his life 
ON THE DBATH OF NAPOLEON THE SECOND 
July tirenty-second, I32 


How idle the most glorious dream, 
And proudest hope that mortals frame ' 



























Thou to creation’s eves didst seem . 
The hei of matchless power and fame , 
For even in thy hour of turth, 
A diadem upon thy brow 
Thy father placed—the lord of earth ' 
But where os he And where art thou ' 
When thou wast from his shelter tor 
On thee did still our hopes repose 
And when we had his death to 
This anthem from our hearts « 
The Fitth of May 
Thou art dead, but thou ar free, 
And we shall not weep for thee 
Hate alone the wish could give 
That thou still shouldst captive live, 
Lake an eagle in a cage, 
On the bars to vent thy rage 
Thou the bird of conquest’s sun, 
Glorified Napoleon ! 
Mighty spirit’ thou hast flow: 
Far beyond creation’s throne 
And canst with a smile look down 
Om thy once impenal crow 
Marvelling that such a tov 
Could thy lofty mind emplov ' 
Thou ar stw 
Glonfied Napoleor 
Injured spint' cast thy glance 
On thy leved and lovely France 
She forsook thee, vet by thee 
Let her not forsake tw 
She has lost thee—<till thy 
Can her destinies contre 
Breathe thyself into thy s 
tilorfied Napoleot 
Snould thy spirit from hus rest 
Call him to thy high behest, 
France shall hail hom as her @wn, 
And restore him to ber throne ; 
And the lustre of his nar 
Shall redeem her darken’d tame 
thy track 
on 
Mag We thought 
TI " armed, ale 
le erwe 
i a hus ’ 
That slurs 
Ww conf r 
To throw ‘ 
Of Franee, who y« or thy « Ace 
That thou wouldst mak« r free and great 
That all the nations of the world 
Her destiny toen ate 
Their ty rants wor ‘ ‘ 
That every throne wo ke a “ta 
Revolve around thee 
( treecom shock 
Its ¢ ones Upon « ' ‘ 
(thou, from whe was hom t 
Of all that e’er drew mortal bre 
Who could have the t \ ewe wast 
‘ f i ‘ H 
That thou shonldst die ere thou couldst give 
Increase of glory to thy me’ 
Denied all hope hut ws—teo live 
Forever in thy father’s tame ; 


Correspondents.— We have received a large quantity of poetry, 
little of which is good enough for publication. On some of the 
worst, although transmitted from a great distance, the authors, in 
their fine frenzy, have forgotten to pay the postage. Individual in- 
stances of this, of course, are unimportant, but several packages 


daily of this unreadable rhyme—* this is too much for friend 


ship.” We shall set down the results of one day's mail, that 
people may see a few items of editorial « Xpenses 

Unrequited love, by Sappho fi eonte 

Retlections of a lover on the moon Is 

The vhen heart o 

Visions of heaven —I see we still Is 

On airy breeses Moating soft ° 

Requited tor One penny 


The new prima denna at the pera.--~A singular circumstance 
has been mentioned to us of this lady, which proves—what had 
been proved thousands of times before Pope told us that “ fame 
comes unlooked for. if it comes at all Signora Pedrotti was at 
Bologna when the y were casting about to make up a company for 
New-York. She had led the business of the opera house at Lisbon 
seVeral seasons, but was not much known where she chanced to be 


and the manager was induced to take her, in some degres up 

trust—certainly without much expectation of accomplishing any 
revolution in public taste for the opera speculation through her 
powers This, we Suppose, is the reason why she was lefi out at 
first, and nothing said of her. The history of Fornasari's engage- 
ment is something of the same cast ble was a cepted as a 
stranger.—Some of the best 


than Madame Malibran 


voice never droops in passages requiring almost manly strength, 


jwiges like Signora Pedrotti better 


She has more physical power, aod her 


but seems to gather force from difficulty. This was beyond Me 
libran. She was teo young to allow of its being otherwise at the 
time we had the delig 


ht of hearmg her Pedrotti compares well 


with her in excellence as an actress. Her eye and gesture trans- 
late the words she utters, for those who do net understand Italian, 
with a fidelity unattained by the person who translates them in 


the book sold at the doors. Signor Da Ponte is eminent for his 


chowe Italian We hope he will hereafter try to be more 
* choice in the English which comes to us under ¢ recom 
mendation of his authority as a true version of the language his 


own genius has so nobly dlustrated 


Roses in wintry weather 


over us, trom that tremens 


Just as the blue devi “ coming 
ws and steady shower which drenched 
everybody in the curler part of this week, that pretty liule vo 
lume by Mrs. Hale, e: 


hands, and really the effect upon us was like the tor of enchant 


led Flora’s literpreter Was put into our 


ment. When we opened upon the bright colors of the so well por 
forgot the ding 


traved floraler blems, we giness of the day, and set 
our wits to work endeavors r tock fine our emotions 
together the little talking 


neatly written m the lar 


by bringing 
wonders, Whose dictionary she has se 


rage, principally of our own poets: a 


J on in Pett coats among the Roses This ts vight A book 
which will co through so many hands, and which, « pecially, is 
like to fall among our young country Women, ought to bring them 


up with the fine thoughts of our own writers—our Bryants, and 
Hallecks, and Willises, and San ] 


tudes of others—as much as may be, on their lips ; or 


tses, and Leggetts, and multi 
atany rate, 
thor ghts enough of our own poets by the side of those of other 
c catries, to show that we can imagine and deseribe to some pur 
pose, and need not shrink from comparison with those we so mach 
rdniire The enluvation of the language of flowers in Ame 
highly favorable indication of imereasu 


rica is a y refinement 


among us. Godwin his essay on sepulehres, expresses his 


gratitude at having been born in an old country; a country in 


which every step creates some fine association with the splendid 





memories of former tume and, if we recollectaright, he .nsinu 
ites a sort of pity that the natives of the western world should 
be demed the magnificent privilege of being reminded at every 
turn of the touching or the glorious past But surely it is more 
independent (and we on this sede of the great ocean like onde pen 
dence in any shape) to possess within ourselves the means of 
making even the fields eloquent, which offer no such associations 
From the regard which this language is held in the east, 
and the expertness Which the veiled beauties are said to acquire 
nthe use of it, w iv always drawn inferences mu h more 
favorable to tt genius than any we could derive from the re 
por of traveler For who can imagine a turbaned maid gather 
img the s t poetry of r love-letter in solitudes whose wild 
flowers breathe more than tongue can utter, and not feel that the 
of Sa he y vet walk abroad, and inform many a bosom 
beneath ul ies, Which the Lesbian’s lo n harp onee filled with 
witching musi We hianpre Mrs. Hale's elecant industry will be 
varded We sl ibe clad to see that her country women 
W « Tower be fay 
W re plan vit ' 
ae the ow { vt 
‘ ri par we 
Pare ly & heim is now lecturing before the pres 
dent and profess { Harvard University, who with the be 
inclinatee j refute him, are mightly puzzled for 
the means. ‘| eX it he has created in Boston and Cam 
bi ‘ v rea Measr Marsh, ¢ ipen and Lyon ure put 
hil ! / hi 
} ( i rrespondent B. has furnished an 
elaborate eritique i this opera itsehould have hada piace “ 
the present impression, had it been received at an earlier period 
It wills pear n rmexi 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 





NICHOLSON’S CELEBRATED WALTZ, FOR THE FLUTE, 


AS PERFORMED AT THE PARK THEATRE, WITH GREAT APPROBATION, BY MR. KYLE, OF THE ORCHESTRE.—NOW FIRST PUBLISHED IN THIS COUNTRY. 





Tie name of CuarLes NicHoson, the composer of the following morceau, stands at the very head of his profession in England and Ireland. His flute is ever in requisition at the Musical Festivals and Concerts in 
London and Dublin; and he is now, and has been for a long period, first flautest of the Italian opera and Philharmonie society. When Paganini gave his entertainments, after that cele brated violinist, Nicholson was the 
principal attraction. He is s aid to breakfast, dine, and sup, flute in he und, and to Le us mue h we dded to the instrument of his fame, as Herschel was to his telescope. His works are numerous and elaborate, and his popular 
wire are we ll known in both hemispheres. London, for more than a year past, has been vocal with the subjoied waltz. It is not only constantly heard in the most fashionable and brilliant cireles ; but at the theatres, Vaux- 
hall gardens, and the dancing assemblies ; and, like the once famous * hunting chorus, * itis sung. hummed, whistled, and ground-out on the hand-organ, and other sublime instruments, by every itinerant in the streets That 
it bids fair to become as great a favorite in this country, 1s evident from the manner tn which it is mghtly received at the Park and othe r places of public amusement. It has been admirably arranged for a military band, by 
Mr. Kyle, senior ; and we heard it delightfully performed the other day among the Highlands, under his direction, by the musicians belonging to the Military Academy of West Point. We shall publish it next week, for 

our lady readers, adapted to the prano forte 
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To the bird's nich anthems of love reply tors, and a fair sample of the kh she was rr the The 1 Yes, Iw 1 dic ‘ “ ’ 
They thrill to the music that howers there, tot giving them. This worn, it is si we from - ot * See Of summer's day-te bright dee 
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